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The North Dakota Farmer has been successful in obtaining 
first-class magazines to offer our readers at less than wholesale 
prices and believe we have selected the Best Magazines ever 
offered in combination with the North Dakota Farmer at these 
extremely low prices. 

Remember, each offer includes one year’s subscription to the 
North Dakota Farmer and, in addition, your choice of any one 
of the clubs listed below, for only $1.00 


CLUB No. 158 

McCall’s Magazine 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 1 yr. 

Farm Life 1 yr. 

The Household 1 yr. 

CLUB No. 159 

Woman’s World 1 yr. 

McCall’s Magazine 1 yr. 

Farm and Home 1 yr. 

(With Free Pattern — ) . 

CLUB No. 160 

Happy Hours 1 yr. 

The Household 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 1 yr. 

Gentlewoman 1 yr. 


CLUB No. 161 


Farm and Home 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 1 yr. 

Today’s Magazine 1 yr. 

The Household 1 yr. 

CLUB No. 162 

Gentlewoman 1 yr. 

Farm Life 1 yr. 

Needlecraft 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 1 yr. 

CLUB No. 163 

Needlecraft 1 yr. 

Woman’s World 1 yr. 

The Household 1 yr. 

Farm and Home 1 yr. 


Simply give number of club and enclose $1.00 in money order, 
bill, check, draft or stamps to 


North Dakota Farmer 

Lisbon, - - - North Dakota 
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The RURAL PROBLEM 

By President J. H. Worst, N. D. A. C. 


HE rural problem is attract- 
ing the attention of public- 
spirited men and women as 
never before. And there is 
reason for it. The soil produces 
about ninety-eight per cent of the 
food stuff for sustaining the human 
family and most of the raw material 
for clothing them. The actual neces- 
sities that our civilization demands, 
therefore, must come chiefly from the 
rural districts. If rural li^ is not 
made satisfying and desirable, the 
most energetic class of young people 
will cast their lot, as so many are now 
doing, in other vocations. Moreover, 
if the profits of the farm are not 
reasonably, sure and as large as may 
be realized in other vocations, farm 
life will be neither satisfying nor de- 
sirable. 

There is one thing about farming, 
however, that must not be overlooked, 
Without large capital there is scarcely 
any other industrial occupation that 
young men may enter without being 
somebody’s hired man. In other 
words, independence can be had in no 
ether vocation on such easy terms or 
with so little capital as by securing a 
piece of land. This does not imply 
that in order to become an independ- 
ent farmer one must possess a section 
or even half a section of land. Prop- 
erly managed a quarter-section farm 
should afford a good living and enable 
its owner to support a family and 
save sufficient in the course of a life- 
time to maintain him in comfort dur- 
ing his declining years. So far as real 
enjoyment is concerned this is about 
all one should expect. Even eighty 
acres will, if well managed, do as 
much. The fact is that large farms, 
as a rule, do not produce more than a 
fraction per acre of what they are 
capable of producing. 

A small farm well tilled, kept clear 
of weeds, and highly fertilized, will 
prove more satisfying and profitable 
than 3 much larger farm, indifferently 


managed. While land is still com- 
paratively cheap a young man can do 
no wiser thing than to secure a farm, 
— even a small one, — and begin life as 
an independent farmer. 

The independence of the farmer, 
however, is not stating the whole 
truth. The individual farmer is not 
wholly independent. Nevertheless, the 
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“farming class” by acting co-oper- 
atively can make their vocation much 
more independent than for each farm- 
er to manage his business in an indi- 
vidual way. In fact individualism has 
enabled middlemen and speculators to 
reap an undue share of the profits that 
legitimately belong to the farmer. 
Then by entrusting the affairs of the 
government entirely to lawyers, bank- 
ers and other professional and busi- 
ness men, the laws are so framed and 
construed that economic justice for 
the producing class, of which the 
farming class is by far the most im- 
portant, is not always enjoyed by 
those who “perform the world’s 



work.” This can be remedied and 
should be remedied. 

Interest rates are too high, there is 
too much speculation in the products 
of the farm, and many commodities 
that consumers purchase are not what 
they purport to be. Taking into con- 
sideration short measure, light weight, 
dividends on watered stock, adulter- 
ated food and shoddy fabrics, the peo- 
ple as a whole, and farmers in par- 
ticular, have much cause for com- 
plaint. Could some of these evils be 
abated and speculation in farm prod- 
ucts be outlawed, the profits of the 
farm would be materially augmented 
with injury to no one except to the 
grafters. 

One would think that our law-mak- 
ers would remedy these evils, but the 
fact remains they have not. The 
piratical interests seem somehow to 
control the laws to suit themselves. 
It would seem, therefore, about time 
for the producers of farm products to 
take a more active interest in political 
affairs where their interests are con- 
cerned, instead of electing to office 
men who are not conversant with their 
needs and who are not in sympathy, 
except theoretically, with their vo- 
cation. 

Of course, a hue and cry will be 
immediately raised against “class in- 
terests,” but it will be noted that the 
remedy these gentlemen propose to 
forestall class interests is to elect 
them to office, — just what the voters 
have been doing for lo! these many 
years, but with somewhat unsatis- 
factory results. 

The big interests are pretty well 
represented and have been right along. 
There are now about 250 lawyers in 
Congress w'hile the agricultural in- 
terests, involving an investment of 
more than $40,000,000,000 and an 
annual product of approximately $10,- 
000,000,000, are represented by less 
than a corporal’s guard. True, some 
of the Nation’s representatives own 
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and rent land and many boast that 
they were born on the farm, but few 
of them are familiar with the farm- 
er’s responsibilities, or are in practical 
sympathy with his problems. 

The rural problem is bigger and 
more far-reaching than the average 
city man is able to comprehend. The 
sequel proves it. 


NORTH DAKOTA LIVSETOGK 
DEMONSTRATION TRAIN 

W. C. Palmer, Agr. Ed. N. D. A. G. 

The North Dakota Experiment 
Station and the Soo Railroad have 
run a livestock demonstration train 
over the branch lines of this road in 
North Dakota. 

The Experiment Station equipped 
the train with livestock and furnished 
the lecturers while the Soo Railroad 
provided and hauled the train. 

Two-hour stops were made at 
thirty-seven points, three to four be- 
ing made a day. The trip was cov- 
ered in ten days. The total attend- 
ance was 13,760. 

The stock was carried in a furniture 
car which had a flat car at each end, 
on to which the stock were brought 
for the demonstrations. The cattle 
were, in nearly every case, unloaded 
and shown on the ground, while the 
sheep and hogs were brought on to the 
flat cars. The stock consisted of good 
practical types of beef and dairy cat- 
tle, lard and bacon hogs, and sheep. 
This stock was all from the North 
Dakota Experiment Station farm, be- 
ing stock used in the experimental 
work. The most noted of the cows 
was the Holstein Madison Miss Orms- 
by. Her record for the last year was 
20,883 pounds, 3.77 milk, which 
amounted to 9.26 pounds, 85% but- 
ter. This is the champion cow of 
North Dakota. 

G. W. Randlett, of the Experiment 
Station was in charge of the train the 
first week, while Professor Sheppard-, 
Agriculturist of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station, had charge of it 
the se-cond week. The lecturers in- 
cluded .L- Van Es, veterinarian of the 
North Dakota Experiment Station, 
who gave special attention to hog 
cholera; John Christianson, farmer 
and stock breeder, of New Salem, 
took up dairying, and especially dairy 
records; A. E. Nelson, county repre- 
sentative of Steele County, gave lec- 
tures on dairying; W. H. Peters, of 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
devoted most of his time to beef cat- 
tle; E. J. Thompson, animal husband- 
man of the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, gave discussions on hogs; J. 
C. Hoke, special livestock agent of 


the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion, centered most of his talks on co- 
operation, and the use that can be 
made of this in improving stock. 

The outstanding lessons from the 
different discussions were these: That 
good stock, well fed, give good re- 
turns; that good stock can be secured 
by r grading up the common stock by 
the use of pure bred sires; the first 
cross will be a big improvement, while 
the second cross will be nearly as good 
as the pure bred frorii the standpoint 
of production. The cheapest, as well 
as the best way is for those in a com- 
munity that are interested in dairying, 
for instance, to get together and agree 
on a certain breed; then for as many 
farmers as can use one sire to get to- 
gether and purchase it. When this 
sire has been used long enough ex- 
change with another similar group. 
This can be worked out for any class 
of livestock. 

The community producing one kind 
of stock will have a good deal of that, 
kind of stock, which makes the mar- 
keting easier, and will also bring bet- 
ter prices. ... 


Wire Worms 

C. B. Waldron 

Many letters are coming in to the 
N. D. Experiment Station regarding 
the wire-worm. 

The wire-worm which is the larval 
stage of a small black beetle is of a 
yellowish brown color with a shining 
surface and a diameter about equal to 
that of a wheat straw just below the 
head. Its length depends upon the 
age of the larra. It lives for three 
years in the ground in the larval 
stage. During the first season it at- 
tains a length of five-eighths of an 
inch and is light in color being almost 
white when first hatched from the 
egg and it gradually takes on a' yel- 
lowish tinge. The second season they 
are still darker in color and somewhat 
larger in diameter. By the end of the 
second season they are nearly an inch 
in length. At the beginning of the 
third season they have changed but 
little in appearance being somewhat 
larger in size. During this season 
they go into the pupal stage emerging 
later on as beetles. The beetles se- 
lect grass lands, or stubble lands that 
have lain barren for a year, in which 
to lay their eggs. The eggs hatch in 
the fall and the insect hibernates in 
the larval stage. If this land is put 
into any kind of a grain crop in the 
spring the wire worms will cat the 
germ out of the kernels just as they 
are sprouting. They are especially 


injurious in this manner to corn and 
wheat. 

Some of the farmers this spring 
have complained of a complete de- 
struction by wire-worms of the wheat 
that is grown on timothy sod. Dur- 
ing the early part of the season the 
wire-worms keep within two or three 
inches of the surface of the soil or at 
the depth at which the grain is sown. 
After the first of June they go to a 
greater depth, feeding then upon the 
roots of the plants and doing com- 
paratively little damage. 

The question naturally arises as to 
what can be done to fields where corn 
or wheat has been destroyed. It has 
been found that late sown millet or 
barley does not suffer much from the 
wire-worm, even on land where wheat 
had been completely destroyed. This 
is in part due to the fact that the 
wire-worms are working deeper in the 
soil and possibly also to the further 
fact that they prefer wheat to barley 
and millet. 

As the wire-worms are not disposed 
of in any one season it is equally im- 
portant to know what to sow after 
the millet or barley is taken off. 
"The land should then be plowed and 
put in '•shape for winter rye. This 
should be seeded during the latter 
part of August or as soon as the har- 
vest is over. At that time the wire- 
worms are still deep down in the soil 
and are not likely to damage the crop 
materially. Where wire-worms arc 
not too abundant potatoes have been 
considered a safe crop to grow but 
last year and the year before we re- 
ceived complaints of wire-worms hav- 
ing practically destroyed the potatoes 
by boring into them in the fall. They 
seem to be more active during the 
early spring and fall than thru mid- 
summer season. There is no treat- 
ment of any kind that will diminish 
the number of wire-worms in the soil. 
The only way to do is to grow crops 
not affected by them and sow at a 
time of year when wire-worms are 
least apt to attack germinating seeds. 
It should also be kept in mind that 
grass or stubble land that has been al- 
lowed to become weedy and grassy is 
pretty sure to contain wire-worms if 
there are any in that part of the 
country. If the grain is looking poor 
it would be well to dig down 4 to 5 
inches, carefully examining the soil 
for wire-worms. 


COMBINING INGENUITY WITH 
CONCRETE 


If the farmer would combine a little 
ingenuity with concrete he could make 
many useful things from a single unit 
or pattern, just as he could cut up a, 


board for sundry purposes. The man- 
ufacture of concrete lumber of this 
type is a simple matter. Consider, 
for example, a simple concrete board 
or slab. 

Some of the uses to which this ce- 
ment lumber could be put are as 
follows: 

If two of the boards were firmly 
planted in upright position and a third 
slab placed aeross the top, the farmer 
would have an everlasting stone bench. 

Two of the boards planted longi- 
tudinally with a third board placed 
upon the top would make an excellent 
culvert or cover for a small drain. 

By providing proper supports, 
whether of concrete or other con- 
venient material, these slabs would 
serve as steps. 

Laid upon the ground, one after an- 
other, they would make an excellent 
walk. 

Planted at the sides of the garden 
walk they would keep the vegetable 
or flower beds in position. The walk 
between could be composed of a se- 
ries of slabs. 

If made sufficiently wide they could 
be utilized for the sides of a hot bed 
or cold frame. 

Made a little thicker and stronger 
they' would constitute an excellent 
pavement for a cellar, carriage-house 
or ground-level porch. 

Another convenient type of con- 
crete lumber is the small beam. In a 
box of required length could be cast 
4 x 6-inch sections of concrete cor- 
responding to timber of that dimen- 
sion, or in larger size if desired. 
These would be re-inforced with 
three-eighth-inch rods, one in each 
corner. Four of these firmly planted 
would carry a large slab, thus making 
an indestructible, weatherproof" table 
They would also be used for posts or 
supports. 
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For making boards or slabs the 
farmer should have a shallow box or 
form that will hold concrete to the 
depth of 2 or 3 inches. It may be of 
any desired length and width. A 
layer of concrete placed in the box to 
one-half the depth of the latter would 
be the first step in the manufacture of 
the board. Upon this would be 
placed a layer of woven wire and the 
box then filled to the top. 

In brief, as stated, the farmer 
would have so much concrete lumber 
on hand, and if he were to exercise 
his ingenuity he would find many 
uses for it other than those described 
above. It would not be necessary in 
every case to purchase lumber for 
making forms for some types of con- 
struction. For example, there is the 
case of a builder who utilized some 
old kegs for making supports for a 
building, and in another instance 
several kegs were piled one upon the 
other to make a strong concrete 
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Dsequently be- 
ing wrapped wi^h wire and plastered 
to bring it into proper shape. Again, 
a man desiring a flower screen at a 
point where it was impossible to dig, 
merely divided an old store box into 
two compartments and placed therein 
some 5 inches of concrete. In the 
center of each block was imbedded, 
while the concrete was soft, a section 
of 2-inch pipe. The two timber sup- 
ports for the flower screen were in- 
serted in these pipes and proper cross 
pieces attached from top to bottom. 
After serving this purpose thruout the 
summer the supports came into play 
in other convenient ways, one of them 
being used as a base for a Christmas 
tree, and on another occasion it was 
called into service on the lawn as a 
support for a large sun-shade. 


A mixture consisting of 1 part 
Portland cement, 2 parts clean, sharp 
sand and 4 parts crushed stone would 
make a strong and dense concrete. 
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My New, 

Famous 
60-70 Bushel, No. 5 
Spreader Complete 
$79.50 “ ' 




I WRITE ME TODAY 

* Get My New Low Prices $0^15 
JfLrCom plete Gallowdy Spreaders.U"? UP' 


30 Days Free 
Trial. 



sponsible person can got a tralloway spreader — no money down, no bank de-j 
posit -a strictly 30-day free trial on your own farm with the money right in if 
your own pocket. All I ask is your Bank reference. If high quality, lowi^ 
price, liberal terms mean anything x ’ ' ‘ 


_ . ing to you,. I can interest you. Yes sir, you Mv 

f can get any one of my nine different styles, put it right to work in your iw., “ T y 
field for thirty days, test it any way you please, it’s got to suit you or you JBBxZ. f* ew » L0W “ 
can return it and the trial won’t cost you a cent. Can you beat this offer? Down, Seml- 

My Direct from Factory Plan Saves You $25 to $45 D^e a de^— the 

Over 40,000 Galloway Spreader owners have profited by it. So can you.^ffirn j , n wn 
No dealers’, agents’ or jobbers’ profits or salesmen’s expenses and bad Jm/mt - PfP 1 J-yw-uowii, 
debts to pay on my plan. Get my catalog. It tells you all about my j 
0 styles of spreaders; about my eleven distinct patented features. 


attachment snreaders that w.ll fit your own I arm. 
truck, only'$ 9.50 and uo; comnlete sp eader 
with detachable trucks, <64.75 and up; or my New « 
Low-Down and Big Complete 89-B.i. Soreader.^f 
Write for Tree Catalog and Offer Now 
Don’t wait. Save 1 ig money, My special 
'cooperative ol or will help you got your 1 
spreader partly or entirely without cost. 

Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galloway Co. 

989 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


Llght-Dfaft, Two- 
Horse Spreader liver 
Built. 


Get My Low Price 


FARGO FOUNDRY GO., Farno, N. D. 

The Largest Foundry Machine Shop and Boiler Shop in the 
Northwest. A large stock of Structural Steel and Iron always 
on hand. Full Line of Blacksmith Tools for Farm use. The 
Biggest plant in the Biggest Little City in the world. 

We make a specialty of modern Fire Escapes. Best Tools 
and Skilled Workmen is the secret of our success. While in 
our city call and see us and judge for Yourselves. 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding in connection. 

End of NortH Bridge, N. P. Ave. 
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The concrete should be used at once 
after mixing and be given ample op- 
portunity to cure thoroly, which would 
require from a week to ten days. In 
the meantime it should be kept out of 
the hot sun and wind and should be 
sprinkled daily. The forms in which 
slabs or posts are cast should have a 
simple locking device and hinges to 
facilitate removal after the concrete 
has set. 

The purpose in adopting concrete 
rather than lumber would be to elimi- 
nate all outlay for renewals and re- 
pairs, such as are essential when wood 
is used. Time and exposure to the 
elements increase the strength of con- 
crete and hence for the various de- 
vices specified it. would serve the pur- 
pose as long as required. 


PERGHERON SALES DURING 
PAST FIVE MONTHS 
Wayne Dinsmore 


farmer breeders justify the conclusion 
that the prices obtained for American 
bred horses have been more satisfac- 
tory than in the past. 

The rank of the fifteen leading 
states according to Percherons pur- 
chased between November 1st, 1913 
and April 1st, 1914 follows: 


Stallions 

Mares 

Total 

Illinois 

315 

399 

714 

Iowa 

225 

165 

390 

Indiana 

189 

81 

270 

Ohio 

78 

145 

223 

Kansas 

90 

107 

197 

Wisconsin 

96 

84 

180 

Minnesota 

64 

68 

132 

South Dakota 

62 

54 

116 

Nebraska 

77 

31 

108 

North Dakota 

62 

42 

104 

Missouri 

51 

50 

101 

Montana 

50 

25 

75 

New York 

30 

32 

62 

Pennsylvania 

27 

32 

59 


Oklahoma 37 20 57 

Canada 88 14 102 

Indiana has been especially active 
in the purchase of stallions, while 
Illinois, Ohio and Iowa, the oldest 
breeding states, have been heavy pur- 
chasers of mares. This is in accord 
with experience, for all well-informed 
horsemen know that increase in the 
breeding of good horses is most rapid 
in sections where Percherons have 
been used long enough to demon- 
strate their advantages over light 
horses in farm work. 


FIR LUMBER 


Quality Guaranteed. Direct from 
our Mills to you. Large saving. ^ 
Pay when car is unloaded and 
checked. Ask for Lumber and 
Millwork Catalog. 



KEYSTONE LUMBER CO., 

DEPT. U TACOMA. WASH. 


In response to inquiries as to the 
Percheron trade during the past five 
months, the Percheron Society of 
America has compiled a summary of 
transfers entered of record between 
November 1st, 1913 and April 1st, 
1914. 

During this time 4935 transfer cer- 
tificates were entered on the records. 
1836 of these were for animals sold 
prior to November 1st, 1913. Of the 
3099 remaining, which were for ani- 
mals actually sold between November 
1st, 1913 and April 1st, 1914, 1653 
were for stallions and 1446 were for 
mares. This actual record (which is 
known to be incomplete) of sales made 
during the five months named, shows 
that the Percheron trade has been 
active. It is worthy of note that 
more sales have been made by small 
farmers and breeders than heretofore. 
Personal reports from a great many 


400,000 


alear 


Immigration figures show that the population i 
of Canada increased during 1913, by the addition ■ 
of 400,000 new settlers from the United States 
and Europe. Most of these have gone on farms 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

Lord William Percy, an English Nobleman 
Bays; 

"The possibilities and opportunities offered by 
the Canadian West are so inllnitely greater 
than those which exist in England, that it 
seems absurd to think that people should be 
impeded from coming to the country where 
they can most easily and certainly improve 
their position.” 

New districts are being opened up, 
which will make accessible a great 
number of homesteads in districts 
especially adapted to mixed farm- 
ing and grain raising. 

For illustrated literature and 
reduced railway rates, apply to 
Superintendent of Immigration, 

Ottawa, Canada, or to the 
Canadian Government Agent. 

W. E. Black, Clifford Block, 

Grand Forks, N. D. 


GomhauWs 

Caustic Balsam 

The Worlds Greatest and Surest 

4 Veterinary Remedy fa 

HAS IMITATORS BUT NO COMPETITORS I 


SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE. 

Supersedes All Cautery or Fir- 
ing* Invaluable as a CURE tot 
FOUNDER, 

WIND PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SKIN DISEASE S, 
RINGBONE, 

PINK EYE. 

SWEENY, 

BONY TUMORS, 
LAMENESS FROM 
SPAVIN, 

QUARTER CRACKS, 
SCRATCHES, 

POLL EVIL. 
PARASITES, 

REMOVES 
BUNCHES or 
BLEMISHES, 

SPLINTS, 

CAPPED HOCK, 
STRAINED TENDONS. 

SAFE FOR ANYONE TO USE. 


We guarantee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 
Balsam will produce more actual results than a whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin mixture ever made 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Write for testimonials showing what the most promt 
nent horsemen say of it. Price, SI. 50 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 
with full directions for its use. 

The Accented Standard 


;ce#»; 

VETERINARY REMEDY 

Always Reliable . 

Sure In Results . 


None genulneTrithoul the jiynotme of 

~~Ccr. 

So/sProprierors ^Distributor * for the, _ 

u.s.a, Canada. CLEVELAND, O. 


NOTITING PUT GOOD RESULTS. 

■ *v Hav r sod OOMBAULT'S CAUSTIC BALSAM for more I 
Bthnn 20 years. It is tho besthlistor I have ever tried. I have 

■ used it in hundreds of cases with best results. Iftisper- 

■ fectly safe for tho most inexperienced person to use. Thi* 

■ is the largest breeding establishment of trotting horses in 

■ the world, and use your blister often.— W. II. RAYMOND, 

■ 1 rop. Belmont Park Stock Farm, Belmont Bark, Mont. 


USED 10 YEARS SUCCESSFULLY. 

I have used GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM for tea I 
I years ; havo been very successful in curing curb .ringbone, I 
I capped hock and knee, bad ankles, rheumatism, and al- I 
I most every cause of lameness in horses. Have a stable of I 
I forty head, mostly track and speedway horses, and cer- I 

I tainly can recommend it.— C. C. CRAMER, Training I 
I Stables. 990 Jennings Street, New York City. * 1 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canadam 

The Lawrence- Williams Co. 

TORONTO, ONT. CLEVELAND, OHIO . 
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From the Nation ’s 

Richard Hamilton Byrd 


Capital 


INTERVIEW WITH NEW ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 

Merit and experience and scientific 
training have received recognition 
again in the selection of William A. 
Taylor, the present chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, to succeed Dr. Galloway 
as assistant secretary of that Depart- 
ment. Mr. Taylor is more a real 
farmer and in the eighties was raising 
fine peaches in Michigan. 

“During the 20 or more years that 
I have, been connected with the De- 
partment of Agriculture,” said Mr. 
Taylor, “there have been vast changes 
at the Department, not only in the 
work that is being done for the benefit 
of the farmer, but also in the physical 
growth of the various bureaus. No 
oi. c can estimate how large the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be event- 
ually. It is a most important branch 
of the Government, for you know 
people must eat and it is the farmer 
who must fill the bread basket. Our 
people are not eating any more today 
than they did when I entered the 
Department, but there are more of 
them and they are more discriminat- 
ing. Recognizing that fact the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry has its men 
searching every corner of the globe for 
new varieties of plants, vegetables, 
fruits, cereals and grasses.” 

“What would you say have been 
some of the more important achieve- 
ments of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
since you have been at its head, Mr. 
Taylor?” 


With this *259°, 
DitcheoGrader 


You Just Make Money 


Come Your Way 

Besides greatly increasing the 
market and crop value of your land 
by ditching your wet bot'.oms, filling 
gullies, terracing, building rice or 

other levees, covering 1 tile, landscaping, grad- 
ing your roads, etc., with this handy 


Martin Ditcher & Grader 

You can make big money 
hiring it out on farms and 
road sections; does work of 
1 00 men. Pays for itself in 
I to 3 days. Only $25, pre- 
paid, money-back guarantee 
Write for free booklet, now. 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & 
GRADER CO., j 
k Dept. Y Owensboro, Ky. 



“There has been no one line of work 
of the Bureau that may be considered 
as standing olit by itself, for our work 
is so interwoven, but I may say that 
I believe the Farm Demonstration 
Work to be one of vast importance to 
the farmer, for by it he can see for 
himself just what modern methods of 
farming as evolved by the agricultural 
scientists will mean to him in a dollars 
and cents way — he can see for himself 
what he can gain for his pockctbook 
by casting aside the practices of his 
father and his father’s father and 
adopting farming methods of this cen- 
tury. But this work was not started 
during my administration as chief, 
rather before it, during the time that 
Dr. Galloway, then chief of the Bu- 
reau was ill and traveling abroad and 
1 was acting in his place. Little 
progress was then made, but the 
movement was given a strong impetus 
when he returned to his post. 

“In fact, much of the progress of 
the Department of Agriculture may 
be credited to Dr. Galloway. As 
assistant secretary of agriculture he 
has really made that position the sci- 
entific head of the Department, hence 

1 have felt some trepidation in ac- 
cepting the offer to succeed him. I 
shall not, in fact, take charge all at 
once, but the turning over of his office 
to me will be one of gradual assimi- 
lation, so that when the time comes 
when it will be necessary for Dr. 
Galloway to assume his post as dean 
of the Cornell Agricultural College, I 
hope to be able to have a grasp of the 
various problems just where he re- 
linquishes them and to push them un- 
til the desired ends are accomplished. 

“Probably the most important sub- 
ject that I will be required to handle 
as assistant secretary will be that of 
the administration of the Smith-Lever 
Agricultural Extension Law. Our re- 
lations with the several states must be 
adjusted and in such a way that the 
Government will be satisfied, the 
states satisfied, and the farmer, him- 
self, satisfied. This is probably the 
most important piece of legislation 
affecting agricultural interests since 
the passage of the Hatch law under 
which the various state agricultural 
experiment stations now operate.” 


The Department of Labor is now in 
receipt of requisitions for 85,000 men to 
go to Oklahoma, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri to help harvest the wheat crop. 
Secretary Wilson received a telegram 


from Labor Commissioner Fitzpatrick, 
of Missouri, stating it will require 30,- 
000 men to handle the wheat crop in 
Missouri, and that early harvest will 
begin about June 15, and should the 
drought continue harvest will begin 
earlier. The telegram states that 
wages, from $2 to $3.50 a day, will 
be paid and that the period of em- 
ployment will be from three to five or 
six months. It is believed at the 
Labor Department that requests will 
soon come for men from the wheat- 
growing states of Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota. 


Pure-bred Bull Valuable 

The apparently high cost of a good 
bull is far outweighed by the greater 



WfflTIMll 


CTet my new, low, factory prices on the Famous 
Galloway Engines and l>ig, Illustrated FREE catalog. 
My engines aro standard, high quality engines, 
f Mndo la sizes from 1 3-4 to 15 H. P. Over 40,000 
In use today. All sold on 30 days FREE trial, backed 
by five year guarantee and 325,000 bond. Money back 
if not satisfied. Investigate! Quit paying exorbi- 
tant prices for inferior engines. Save middlemen’s 
profit. Bo your own dealer. 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save $50 to $300 on Gasoline Engines 


money at homo as any way you oi 
Write ino beforoyou buy. 

Scrvloo Do par 

1 holp you scloot and Install tho 
best otvle and slzo engino you need for your 
work without cost to you. Let mo send you 
my New 11)14 Special Offer. Just write for 
iny catalog and new, low prices today. 

Address Win. Gullomiy, Prost. 

WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
985 Galloway Station : 



Waterloo, Iowa 


Run your Binder with a 

Cushman 

Engine 



and Save a Team 

Use this same engine for 
pumping and light work, 
also your grinding and 
heavy work. It will do 
both at lowest fuel cost. 
Throttle governed. 
Weight under 200 lbs. 
Move it to where the 
work is. 10-year guar- 
antee. That's the 


Farm Cushman 

All-Purpose Engine 

Use our 6-8 H. P.. 2-cylinder. 4-cycle engine 
for hay baling, grinding, sawing and heavier 
farm jobs. Double cylinders mean double 
power. Runs any speed because throttle 
governed. Change speed while running. 
Cushman Engines are designed to secure 
greatest power and strength with lightest weight. 
It’s in the design. Write for catalog. 

> CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2009 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 
WAGNER- 
LANGEMO CO., 
MfrB. AgentB 
Minneapolis 
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value of his progeny. Such a bull, 
used on a common herd, should easily 
increase the average production by his 
progeny 1,000 pounds of milk or 40 
pounds of fat per cow per year over 
that of their dams. One Holstein- 
Freisian bull used in the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station herd increased the aver- 
age production of his 7 daughters 
1,299 pounds of milk and 40 pounds 
of butterfat per year above that of 
their dams. Forty pounds of fat per 
year for 6 years (average producing 
period) by each of 7 cows would be 
1,680 pounds of fat — 1,680 pounds of 
fat at 30 cents a pound equals $504. 
This animal cost $100 when a calf. 
One Jersey used in the same herd de- 
creased the average production of his 
11 d aughters over 700 pounds of milk 
and over 45 pounds of butterfat per 
year below that of their dams. For- 
ty-five pounds of fat per year for G 
years by each of 11 cows would be 
2,970 pounds, which, at 30 cents per 
pound would equal $891. The im- 
mediate difference in money value of 
these two bulls on these herds of less 
than 20 cows each was $1,395. Both 
bulls had an equally good chance to 
increase the production. The figures 
given above take no account of the 
advantageous or detrimental effect on 
•the progeny of these daughters. 

Railroads Fined Again 

The railroads, the enemies of farm- 
ers in many sections of the country, 
or at least so considered, have fallen 
under the ban of the Department of 
Agriculture. A number of roads have 
been fined $2,450 and costs for the 
violation of the livestock quarantine 
law and the 28-hour, law; and various 
individuals have suffered penalties for 
the violation of the meat inspection 
law. Of the railroads, the Atlantic 
Coast Line suffered the largest total 
fine. A penalty of $100 and costs was 
imposed on this road in each of eight 
cases for violation of the livestock 
quarantine law. 


A notice has been issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture calling atten- 
tion to a proposed amendment in the 
Federal regulations for the protection 
of birds, permitting the shooting of 
reed or rice birds in September and 
October in the states of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina. The effect 
of this change will be not extend to 
sportsmen in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware the privilege , of 
shooting the birds during a period of 
two months, a privilege now enjoyed 
in the other States mentioned. As the 
season is so short it is not believed 


that the birds will suffer appreciably 
in numbers. 

Injury from Lime-Sulphur Spray 

The Office of Experiment Stations 
of the Department of Agriculture .has 
received a report conducted by the 
Oregon Station to determine what 
chemical ingredients of the lime-sul- 
phur spray can be classed as in- 
jurious in a strict sense. A series of 
experiments was conducted in which 
the .various materials which go to 
make up the spray and the compounds 
which are liable to occur in the spray 
before and after its application were 
used. These were sprayed on potato 
and bean foliage as well as on the 
foliage . of apples, pears, cherries, 
peaches, and plums. Considerable va- 
rietal susceptibility to lime-sulphur 
was noted, but it was found that the 
injury, in the proper use of the term 
was caused by chemicals known as calci- 
um polysulphids and calcium thiosul- 
phate. The other normal ingredients 
occurring in the lime-sulphur mixture, 
cither before or after its application, 
were found to be harmless. 

It was further found that the spe- 
cific gravity alone of the lime-sulphur 
spray does not indicate to what ex- 
tent sulphids are in solution and that 
different experiments using solutions 
of different densities could determine 
nothing. 

In an investigation made of means 
for the prevention of lime-sulphur in- 
jury it was found that it could be pre- 
vented to some extent by a consider- 
able dilution of the solution or by the 
use of substances that would render 
the sulphids insoluble. Among those 
tested were iron, copper, and zinc sul- 
phates, sulphuric acid, and carbon 
dioxid. It was concluded that self- 
boiled lime sulphur is a mixture lather 
than a combination of lime and sul- 
phur, and that much of. the injury at- 
tributed to lime-sulphur sprays are 
due to other causes, particularly to 
sunburn. 

Warning Against Hog Cholera 
Cures 

The Department of Agriculture has 
received evidence of what appears to 
be a well-organized campaign to de- 
lude farmers thruout the country into 
buying an alleged cure for hog cholera, 
under the impression that this has 
been investigated and approved by the 
Government. Articles praising this 
medicine, Benetol by name, are being 
sent out widespread to newspapers. 
These articles are so worded that it 


appears as if the Department of Agri-. 
culture had received reports from the 
State of Minnesota showing that the 
medicine had proved most beneficial. 


Buy Now 

Direct 

From Factory 

Don’t wait until too late 
— Send your order today 
for Silo to be shipped to 
your station on ap- 
proval. Have your ma- 
terial ready and put up 
your Silo before the harvest work begins. 

THE INDEPENDENT SILO 
is manufactured from Clear Washington Fir 
(one piece staves) up to forty feet. Our 
prices will save you money. Send for 
our free booklet and price list. Write today. 

INDEPENDENT SILO CO., 

2347 University Avc., St. Paul, Minn. 




Well Machinery 

GUS PECH 
FOUNDRY AND 
MANUFACTURERS 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers of the 
Celebrated 

MONITOR WELL AUGERS 
AND MONARCH DRILLS 

W’rite for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

LE MARS, Iowa 
U. S. A. 
1000-10 Clark St. 
Branch House 
REGINA, S ASK. 


A$45 Saddle, $32Cash 



Our latest Swell 
Fork Saddle, 14- 
inch swell front, 
28 -in. wool -lined 
skirt, 3-in. stir- 
rup leather, % 
rig, made of best 
oak leather, guar- 
anteed for ten 
years; beef hide 
covered solid steel 
fork. 

TIIE FRED 

MUELLER 
Saddle & Harness 
Co., Dept. R, 1413- 
15-17-19 Larimer 
St. Denver, Colo. 
Send in your name 
for our catalogue 
now ready. 



Earn $2000.00 a year 

extra money, besides your regu- 
lar farm work, with the 

Improved Power* 
Boring and Drillinj 

Machine. Bores a well 100 ft 
in 10 hours. One man can rur 
a teamoperatesit and easily move 
J ron(1 - Bores everythin 
except hard rock, and it drills thn 
•No tower nr staking; rotates its ow 
drill. Easy terms; write fc 
catalog. 

Lisle Mf r, Co. 
Box 540 Clarinda, Iowa 



LL DRILLING MACHINERY 

liyfAKE BIG MONEY drilling wells. Steady demand. Our machines make deep 
or shallow wells of all kinds in all kinds of soil. Fast workers and easily oper- 
ated. Most Improved in every way. Write for our free catalog. 

R. R. HOWELL & COMPANY. Manufacturers , MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Department lias no reason to be- 
lieve in the efficiency of any proprie- 
tary cure for hog cholera and does not 
recommend any. Under certain con- 
ditions it urges farmers to protect 
their stock with anti-hog cholera se- 
rum, but that is all. 

The statement is made by the De- 
partment that this same medicine 
which is now advertised as good for 
hogs, was advertised some time ago as 
a means of killing tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, and cancer germs, according to 
an article published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
At that time it was asserted that the 
Army was interested in it — interested 
about as much as the Department of 
Agriculture is interested in it nuw. 
All hog owners are warned to com- 
municate with the United States 
authoiities before accepting as true 
any statement that the Government 
recomnrends any treatment other than 
the serum already mentioned. 

The approximate average increase in 
height or weight of various growing 
animals during the first 6 months has 
been estimated by scientists to be as 
follows: Fourteen-hand horse, one-half 
inch per week in height at withers; 
cattle 2 pounds daily; sheep, goat, 
and pig 8 ounces and 12 ounces daily, 
respectively; St. Bernard dog 8 
ounces daily, field spaniel 2 ounces, 
Scottish terrier 1 ounce, toy spaniel 
three-fourths ounce; cat, rather more 
than one-half ounce per day; rabbit, 
large varieties three-fourths ounce, 
small varieties one-half ounce daily; 
guinea pig one and one-half ounce per 
week up to 4 months old, when 
growth slackens; fowl one-half ounce 
per day, more or less according to 
breed; duck three-fourths ounce per 
day; and pigeon, nearly one-third 
ounce daily during the first month. 


QUARANTINE AGAINST MAINE 
POTATOES 


A quarantine against Maine po- 
tatoes, effective August 1, 1914, has 
been declared by the Department of 
Agriculture, on account of the preva- 
lence of powdery scab in that State, 
particularly in Aroostook County. 


After August 1, no common or Irish 
potatoes can be moved out of$ Maine 
except under regulations which the 
Department will publish shortly. Pow 
Department will publish shortly. 
Powdery scab has been prevalent for 
some time among Maine potatoes, but 
the state authorities have been re- 
sponsible for preventing the spread of 
the disease. With the enforcement of 
the new quarantine, the Federal gov- 
ernment will take charge of the work. 


MENTION 

The N. D. F. When 

WRITING ADVERTISERS 

It will help YOU, the 
ADVERTISER and those 
who publish the North Da- 
kota Farmer. 


SEED WANTED 

We are in the market for North Dakota grown TIMOTHY, 
GLOVER, ALFALFA, BROMUS and MILLET of all varieties, 

Send us samples of any high grade grass seed or seed grain you 
have for sale, and we will make bid on same F. O. B. your station. 
WRITE US TODAY. 

FARGO SEED HOUSE 
Fargo, - NortH DaRota 


SEED CORN 

Are you interested in North Dakota grown seed 
corn? We have the finest lot ever offered for sale in 
North Dakota. It is of high germination test, thoroiy 
acclimated and the earliest varieties known. 

MARQUIS WHEAT 

We have a quantity of this prize-winning, Canadian 
grown grain. 

MACARONI (DURUM) WHEAT 

A fine lot of this seed constantly on hand for 
immediate shipment in small quantities or in car lots. 

MILLET SEED 

We keep on hand a good supply of Early Fortune 
and Broom Corn Millet. Also southern grown hay millet. 

Write for samples and price list 

Lisbon Seed House 


Sutton & Aherin, Props. 

LISBON, .... NORTH DAKOTA 



DAKOTA WELDING & MFG. COMPANY 

Large Welding Plant and Machine Shop 

Expert welders and machinists of ALUMINUM gear and crank cases; manifolds and housings; CAST-IRON and 
cracked sectional boilers; cracked or broken cylinders or water jackets; STEEL frames or any broken parts of 
automobiles or other machinery. We weld cracked steam boilers with our large portable plant at your home. 

201 FIFTH ST. NORTH Phone 926 FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
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“The country landlord lives in town 
on the sweat of another man’s brow 
and in turn is sweated by the city 
landlord-.” 


Land will be worth $100 per acre 
just as soon as good farming will re- 
sult in a net profit of $7.00 per acre 
every year. 

Silos are becoming more numerous 
and wherever one looms against the 
sky the atmosphere of prosperity 
seems to abound on that farm. 

Everybody is praying for a big crop 
this year of grace 1914, which only 
demonstrates that the farmer is the 
back-bone of the state’s prosperity. 


Burning straw to get rid of it is, or 
should be considered, a crime. No 
man has a moral right to give to the 
air what God intended should be given 
to the soil. 


Land never reaches top value in a 
country where the roads are neglected. 
Good roads, on the other hand, en- 
hance the value of the farms far in ex- 
cess of their cost. 

Why is it considered laudable and 
legitimate to lie and slander, to libel 
and crucify a man’s character in order 
to make votes for the other fellow? 
Yet society winks at such tactics be- 
cause it is politics. Isn’t it about 
time to clean up? 

The time to practice dry farming is 
when it is so wet that moisture may 


be stored up in the soil and not when 
there is no moisture to conserve. 
Many farmers “cuss” the excessive 
rain when they should be damming 
it up in the subsoil. 

Agriculture embraces chemistry, bi- 
ology, physics, bacteriology, etc., that 
is, God’s deepest mysteries yet un- 
discovered together with what is al- 
ready imperfectly understood. The 
farmer, therefore, has much yet to 
learn and the willing ones will be 
richer and happier for what they do 
learh. 

Too many otherwise sensible farm- 
ers object to being taught. This is a 
mistake, as often on the part of teach- 
er, however, as of the farmer, for a 
good deal depends upon the manner in 
which the advisor approaches his 
task. Farmers as a rule will listen to 
good suggestions and conscience knows 
there is much to be learned by the 
most experienced farmers, — as well as 
instructors. 

The tenant system of farming is bad 
for any agricultural state. The renter 
seldom takes much interest in 
maintaining the fertility of the soil 
or keeping it clear of weeds. As a 
result the tenant causes the country 
to deteriorate. But where the 
land is owned by the man managing 
the farm it is different. Every im- 
provement, even to the planting of 
trees, improves the country by making 
the farms more- presentable as well as 
well as more valuable. The glory of 
this state will be reflected more by the 
moderate sized intensively cultivated 
farms than by the bonanza, extensive- 
ly cultivated farms. 

The Smith-Lever bill is now a law 
and North Dakota profits by its 
provisions to the extent of $10,000 
annually without any consideration, 
with an increase of about $6000 each 
year for eight years, when the Federal 
appropriation of approximately $52,- 
000 annually will remain stationary. 
The state must provide an equal 
amount, with the exception of the 
$10,000 which is appropriated annual- 
ly without any consideration. 

This money must be used almost 
exclusively for extension work, such as 
tht Better Farming Association, which 
places the same under the exclusive 
control of the state and general gov- 
ernment instead of under the control 
of banks and other corporations as 
heretofore. 

The objection to using Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s money to pay salaries of men 


working in the Department of Agri- 
culture was not so much on account 
of its tainted character as the appar- 
ent disposition to use it to entrench 
the “money power” more firmly in 
this country. Money is a good thing, 
but it is not everything. And when 
men capture more than their share of 
the country’s wealth by foul as well as 
by fair means, they must not become 
domineering and arrogate to them- 
selves the authority to control the in- 
dustrial and educational affairs of the 
country. The people will not stand 
for it.. It is more than enough to 
permit the natural resources of the 
country to be monopolized without 
permitting the monopolies to rule with 
a rod of iron. 

When the farmer makes his “pile” 
he should improve his farmstead until 
he has every urban convenience in- 
stead of moving to town in order to 
enjoy them. There is no place like 
the country for country people, and 
with modern conveniences such as hot 
water heat, pressure and septic tank, 
and electric lights and power, all of 
which can be had on the farm as 
cheaply as in town, the farmer’s de- 
clining years should be happier on the 
farm where he made his money than 
in town where at best he will be more 
or less a stranger. 

In the days of our grandfathers 
there were few if any hen-houses on 
the farm. As a rule, the hens were 
compelled to roost on tree tops, shed 
roofs, wagons, plow handles, etc. 
How different are matters today! 
Not only do we provide warm and 
comfortable houses, but have added 
scratching sheds to induce fowls to 
take the same exercise during bad 
weather that they would naturally 
take on a free range on bright, sunny 
days. The scratching sheds are a 
great improvement over the free range 
practice. While the ground is frozen 
hard, and the winds are piercing, the 
free range fowls must hunt fence 
corners, and the sunny sides of build- 
ings, to keep warm. They cannot 
exercise, for every inch ground is as 
hard as a rock. There is no induce- 
ment for them to forage, as the green 
blades of grass have been killed, the 
worms have sought their winter 
quarters, and the gravel — grit — is fair- 
ly glued to mother earth. They, 
therefore, can do nothing but lounge 
around to keep warm, from which 
position they only change to feed on 
corn, or go to roost. That was the 
exact condition of the fowls of our 
grandfathers’ days (back in the 50’s). 
Layer after layer of fat, and no eggs, 
was the verdict. 
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Pure F ood Advertisers 


The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


“BUT” 


‘EAT’ 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


•ECOIWMV 


»» « 


SATISFACTION” 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 

ST. PAUL , MINN. 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 


as® 



One package, 10 cents, makes CJO 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits 


The Purest of Pure Food Products 

are packed under the Brands of 



PUR£ PROPS 




PURE FOODS 



Stone -Ordean- Wells Company 

DULUTH, MINN. 

BRANCH IIO USES- Minot, Bismarck, N. D. Billinds, Bozeman, 

Butte, Great Falla, Mont. 


MONARCH BRAND 



FOOD PRODUCTS 


A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at- every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY In 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO 
CHICAGO. 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


ONLY 


THIS SPACE FOR SALE 
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FARM AND STOCK NOTES 
N. J. Shepherd 


Having things convenient saves 
time and labor. 

In pruning wounds heal more rapid- 
ly in the spring. 

The churn furnishes final evidence 
of the butter a cow produces. 

The butterfat that goes to waste 
eats up the profits. 

Never head fruit trees so low as to 
interfere with cultivation. 

Combinations and co-operations 
greatly lessen the cost of production 
and distribution. 

The hog that is kept growing is al- 
ways finished for market most easily. 

A good horse of any class is the 
product of good breeding and good 
feeding. 

Always cover all large wounds made 
in pruning with wax or paint. 

The older the pig, the more it costs 
per pound to put on flesh. 

Half the success with livestock con- 
sists in having a regular time for at- 
tending to them. 

When cream or butter only is sold, 
dairying and pig or poultry raising 
are good combinations. . 

When a sheep is thriving wool 
grows rapidly; when a sheep is declin- 
ing the wool growth is checked. 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction • 


Gombauit's 

Caustic Balsam 



Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hofck, 
Btrainea Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 


As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
8prains, Sore Throat, etc., it ia invaluab le. 

Every bottle of Caustio Balsam sold is 
Warranted to prive satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 

f >resH, charges paid, with full directions for 
ts use. (F?TSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address , 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Feed sold from the farm in the form 
of butterfat and pork brings the best 
profit. 

The best of horses will never bring 
their real worth in market unless in 
good flesh. 

The joints of a growing colt are 
soft and may easily be deformed and 
blemished by being strained. 

A good growth the first year of the 
life of the colt costs less than at any 
ether age. 

A sow which is gaining rapidly in 
flesh just before breeding is more 
likely to produce a large healthy litter. 

A good draft horse is a good farm 
horse either to wear out in the field or 
to sell when mature. 

The horse that lacks action, strength 
or endurance is curtailed in value no 
matter how stylish he may be. 

Any cause that -tends to lower the 
vitality of the hog also tends to render 
it susceptible to disease. 

The cornerstone of good farming 
is rotation of crops, saving of man- 
ure, sheltering of stock and economy 
of feeding. 

Sheep are about the only animals 
that do not exhaust the land upon 
which they feed, but permanently 
improve it. 

The horse that has a long stride 
has a low-down knee and he moves 
with more ease than one with a high 
knee. 

There is no better way to stiffen up 
a horse than to have him stand on a 
plank floor when not at work. 

The sheep is a close gleaner with 
the faculty of gaining his sustenance 
from grain and herbage that often 
otherwise would be lost. 

With all kinds of trees cut off dead 
branches as soon as discovered and 
cover the wound with paint to pre- 
vent further decay. 

Low strong trees are better than 
those that are tall and slender; they 
will carry a heavier burden and the 
fruit is more easily reached. 

Any farmer who has a large or- 
chard and does not keep a flock of 
fowls upon it is wasting valuable 
space which could profitably be util- 
ized to advantage. 

The true value of farming land 
should be measured by the interest 
which it earns on a given amount 
without receiving its fertility and after 
all expenses are taken from its gross 
annual product. 


Keep the sow as long as she can 
produce and take care of a good litter 
of pigs, as she is less trouble and will 
return a greater profit to her owner 
than a young gilt. 

Pruning trees while they are dor- 
mant stimulates the growth, while 
pruning in June and July checks the 
growth and causes the formation of 
fruit buds. Summer pruning helps to 
thin the fruit, opens the top to let in 
the air and sunshine which helps to 
color the fruit. 


PERGHERON BREEDING IN 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Wayne Dinsmore 


North Dakota stands within the 
first twelve in the United States in 
the production of Percherons. June 
1st, 1913 there were 144 members of 
the Percheron Society of America in 
North Dakota. 9754 animals were 
recorded by the Percheron Society 
during the fiscal year ending October 
31st, 1913. 7819 of these were Amer- 

ican bred animals. North Dakota con- 
tributed 203 of the American bred 
animals and 7 of the imported ani- 
mals which were recorded during the 
time mentioned. 

A critical analysis of Percheron 
breeding in North Dakota by coun- 
ties, shows that LaMoure County 
stands first with 7 members and the 
registration of 26 horses during the 
fiscal year ending October 31st, 1913. 
Other counties with nu mber of members- 
and number of horses recorded fol 
lows: 

Barnes County second in state, 10 
members, 13 horses recorded. 


ABigSurpriseforYou 
OnfreamSeparators 


Stop ! Look ! Listen ! 

The cream separator rush is on. Orders are 
piling’ in thick and fast. My factory is worlc- 
to the limit making 35,000 separators this 
year. That means my price to you for ono 
separator is based on 35,000. It means that thia 
' "» your opportunity to get the best made 

neateBt designed, closest skimming, 

^ easiest operating separator 
\ made at a price that has 
. competition on * 

l the run. 


pl< 


Makes It 
easy to own a — 

_ separator. Buy now. 

Pay later. I’ll trustyou, * 

, Five different plans. 

The Galloway separator Is a 
mechanical masterpiece. Skims 
closer and faster. Dust-proof^ " 

I enclosed gears, run in constant i, 

I hath of oil. Sold on 30 days trial and 4 
1 I’ll back it against any make at any 

? rice and let you be the judge whether 
t’s up to claims. Dairy Manual Free 

Only com- ^ 

"to dairy . „ 

_ k ever written. « 
■ Worth (1.25. I P 
' send it free with d 
special offers, 
m. Galloway, PreH,|| 
IWnx. Galloway <’o., 

" 983Galloway Sta. 
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Towner County, third in state, 8 
members, 14 horses recorded. 

Bottineau County, fourth in state, 
4 members, 12 horses recorded. 

Dickey County, fifth in state, 8 
members, 12 horses recorded. 

Griggs County, sixth in state, 9 
members, 10 horses recorded. 

In general most of the Percheron 
breeding is centered in the eastern 
part of the state, altho one county, 
Williams in the extreme western part 
of the state has made considerable 
headway in the breeding of Perche- 
rons. 

It is a matter of note that horses 
bred and reared in North Dakota are 
usually of exceptional quality in feet 
and legs. The high altitude, dry at- 
mosphere and hard prairie sod, ap- 
pear to be conducive to the develop- 
ment of good underpinning and while 
a good many of i the Percherons and 
grade Percherons produced in the 
state have lacked somewhat in size, 
this is due chiefly to a failure to feed 
liberally during the first three years of 
the horse’s life. 

The state is fortunate in possessing 
more than 150 members of the Per- 
cheron Society of America who are 
actually engaged in the production of 
Percheron horses and there is no rea- 
son to believe but that some of the 
best Percherons in the United States 
can be produced here as soon as the 
breeders, generally, adopt the plan of 
feeding their colts liberally from birth 
to maturity. 


SILAGE AN EXCELLENT FEED 
FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


Silage is the main reliance of dairy 
farmers in many sections for cow 
feed, since it has been found to be 
particularly well adapted as feed in 
this connection, is the statement con- 
tained in Farmers Bulletin 578, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
While silage is an excellent feed for 
dairy s.tock, it should be combined 
with some other leguminous feed, 
such as clover, cow peas, or alfalfa, 
owing to its insufficient productive 
quality. 

The leguminous material will tend 
to correct the deficiencies of the silage 
in dry matter, protein, and mineral 
constituents. A ration of silage and, 
say, alfalfa hay alone, is satisfactory, 
however, only for cows which are dry 
or giving only a small amount of 
milk and for heifers and bulls. Cows 
in full milk require some concentrated 
feed in addition to hay and silage, as 
they can not consume enough of 
these feeds to keep up a large flow of 
milk and maintain body weight. 


The amount of silage to feed a cow 
will depend upon the capacity of the 
animal to consume feed. She should 
be fed as much as she will clean up 
without waste when consumed along 
with her hay and grain. Raise or 
lower the amount until the proper 
quantity is ascertained. Generally 
speaking, a good cow should be fed 
just short of the limit of her appetite. 
If she refuses any of her feed it should 
be reduced at once. The small 
breeds will eat 25 or 30 pounds per 
day; the large breeds 40 or more; and 
the medium-sized ones amounts vary- 
ing between. 

Ironclad directions for feeding cows 
can not be given. In general, howeve-* 
they should be supplied with all the 
roughage they will clean up with 
grain in proportion to butterfat pro- 
duced. The hay will ordinarily range 
between 5 and 12 pounds per cow per 
day when fed in connection with sil- 
age. For Holsteins 1 pound of con- 
centrates for each 4 pounds of milk 
produced will prove about right. For 
Jerseys 1 pound for each 3 pounds of 
milk or less will come nearer meeting 
the requirements. The grain for 
other breeds will vary between these 
two according to the quality of milk 
produced. A good rule is to feed 
seven times as much grain as there is 
butterfat produced. 

The following rations will be found 
good : 

For a 1,300-pound cow yielding 40 
pounds of milk testing 3.5 per cent: 

Pounds 


Silage 40 

Clover, cowpca, or alfalfa hay 10 

Grain mixture 10 


For the same cow yielding 20 pounds 
of 3.5 per cent milk: 

Pounds 


Silage 40 

Clover, cowpca, or alfalfa hay. .. 5 

Grain mixture 5 

For a 900-pound cow yielding 30 

pounds of 5 per cent milk: 

Pounds 

Silage 30 

Clover, cowpea, or alfalfa hay. .. 10 

Grain mixture 11 N 


For the same cow yielding 15 pounds 
of 5 per cent milk: 

Pounds 


Silage 30 

Clover, cowpca, or alfalfa hay. .. 8 

Grain mixture 5 


A good grain mixture to be used in 
a ration which includes silage and 
some sort of leguminous hay is com- 
posed of: 

Parts 


Corn chop 4 

Wheat bran 2 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 

One Gent a Word 

Small advertisements will be classified under 
appropriate headings at the low price of one 
cent a word for each insertion. Cash must ac- 
company all orders. Each initial or number 
must count as one word. TRY IT HERE. 


LIVE STOCK 


POLAND CHINA PIGS, also Shropshire 
'?heep Reed grain GEO N. SMITH. 

Amenia, N. D. 


FAMOUS O. S. G. SWINE. Am now booking 
orders for fine pigs of April farrow. Price; $18 each; 
$35 a pair. All Stock recorded free. Shipping 
point: Mankato. 


ROBT. A. HAEDT, 


Eagle Lake, Minn. 


ASH GROVE FARM. Knudtson & Son, Props 
Breeders of Pure Bred Percheron Horses and 
Short Horn Cattle. Both Sexes. Stock for Sale. 
Route 1 Fullerton, N. D. 


J. S. B1XBY 

RED POLL CATTLE. If you want dual-purpose 
cattle, I have the best. Rhode Island Reds, also in 
Stock LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 


Mulefoot Ilogs are Healthy, Hardy and Prolific. 
Jno. D unlap, Breeder, Williamsport, Ohio. 

RECHSTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 

Wc offer for sale a few registered heifers from 
10 months to two years old. Good Individuals 
of excellent A. R O. ancestry. Tuberculin 
tested. If interested write for breeding and 
prices. 

BROWN & CASSELL, - - H 0 5e, N. D. 

SHORT HORNS 

Young stock for sale. All registered. 

Jim Uglum, - - - Bowbeils, N. D. 

5Ja ple Lodge Large Registered Yorkshire 

Pi £ s f r *rnn° ® 12 s* S,red by E « eland Valliant 
weight 600 pounds. 

Bourbon Red Turkeys $1 75 to $3 

Partridge Wyandottes, Eggs and Stock. ... $1.50 

FnwAPn tc lrr a / n er * s ,r M AI1 Sto £ k Guaranteed 
EDWARD KLEBAUM, - Egeland, N. D. 

REGISTERED POLLED SHORTHORN CAT- 
TLE AND BOURBON RED TURKEYS 
Some good young Bulls for Sale. 

Odessa Stock Farm, - Devils Lake, N. D. 

MeadowlawnFarw. The largest breeders in North 
Dakota. Percheron Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, and 

r r n h ‘^i°^ Whcre t P ,alit y counts. Address: 

A. II. WHITE, - Kramer, N. D. 

For Large Yorkshires of either sex and bred 
gilts, address L. A. Knoke, Badger Den Stock 
Farm, Willow City, N. d! 


Choice Poland China Hogs always on hand. 
Bred Gilts all sold, Register now for spring pigs 
either sex; prices right. Thos. Forbes, Peters- 
burg, N. 1). 

I ? IG i i ^? A |P5^ IV ? STOGK:C,ydcsda,es * Double- 

Leal StL U k Fafn,';‘ - '' ' '° rS Leal ‘n^'d.' 

PERCHERONS FOR SALE 

We are offering a choice lot of young 
mares and stallions, all raised here on the 
farm and thoroly acclimated. 

v ii ru, WHITE BROTHERS 

Valley City - North Dakota 



Purebred Registered 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Book 
Holstein-Friesian Asso. , Box 1 35Bra t tleboro, V t . 

ENYILLA STOCK FARM 

Envilla Stock Farm, Cogswell, N. D. will quote 
you special prices on Angus Cattle, Shetland Ponies, 
Duroc Jersey Hogs, Wolf Hounds, Collies, Rat 
Dogs and other breeds. Angora Cats. All vaiieties 
of chickens; turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, pheas- 
ants, rabbits, ferrits. Pets. Live Foxes, Skunks, 
Mink and Badgers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED. Live Foxes, Skunks. Mink and Badg- 
ers, any time. 

Envilla Stock Farm, - - Cogswell, N. D. 


TWO GIRLS to do house work. 

Grosvenor Farm, - - Casselton, N. DaK. 
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Linseed-oil meal or cottonseed 
meal 1 

In case the hay used is -not of this 
kind some of the corn chop may be 
replaced by linseed or cottonseed 
meal. In many instances brewers’ 
dried grains or crushed oats may be 
profitably substituted for the bran, 
and oftentimes gluten products can be 
used to advantage in place of bran or 
oil meals. 

The time to feed silage is directly 
after milking or at least several hours 
before milking. If fed immediately 
before milking the silage odors may 
pass thru the cow’s body into the 
milk. Besides, the milk may receive 
some taints directly from the stable 
air. On the other hand, if feeding is 
done subsequent to milking, the 
volatile silage odors will have been 
thrown off before the next milking 
hour. Silage is usually fed twice a 
day. 

Calves may be fed silage as soon as 
they are old enough to eat it. It is 
perhaps of greater importance that the 
silage be free from mold or decay 
when given to calves than when given 
to mature stock. They may be given 
all the silage they will cat up clean at 
all times. Yearling calves will con- 
sume about one-half as much as ma- 
ture stock; that is, from 15 to 20 or 
more pounds a day. When supple- 
mented with some good leguminous 
hay, little, if any, grain will be re- 
quired to keep the calves in a thrifty, 
growing condition. 

One of the most trying seasons of 
the year for the dairy cow is the lat- 
ter part of summer and early fall. 
At this season the pastures are often 
short or dried up, and in such cases 
it is a common mistake of dairymen 
to let their cows drop off in flow of 
milk thru lack of feed. Later they 
find it impossible to restore the milk 
flow, no matter how the cows are fed. 
Good dairy practice demands that the 
milk flow be maintained at a high 
level all the time from parturition to 
drying off. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to supply some feed to take 
the place of the grass. The easiest 
way to do this is by means of silage. 
Silage is cheaper and decidedly more 
convenient to use than soiling crops. 

The amounts to feed will depend 
upon the condition of the pastures, 
varying all the way from 10 pounds 
to a full winter feed of 40 pounds. It 
should be remembered in this connec- 
tion that silage contains a low per- 
centage of protein, so that the greater 
the amount of silage fed the greater 
must be the amount of protein in the 
supplementary feeds to properly bal- 
ance the ration. 


METHODS TO CONTROL BLIND 
STAGGERS, WHICH IS CAUS- 
ING THE DEATH OF THOU- 
SANDS OF HORSES 

Investigators have* practically es- 
tablished that this horse disease can 
be controlled effectively only by a 
total change of feed and forage. It is 
quite obvious that there is a direct 
connection between the green forage, 
exposed pasturage and newly-cut hay 
or fodder which the horses eat, and 
this Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, as the 
disease is known to scientists. In 
fact, eating of such forage when con- 
taminated is undoubtedly the most 
important cause. Over 95 per cent 
of cases of this disease in Kansas and 
Nebraska during the outbreak of 1912 
were maintained under such condi- 
tions. 

Great care must be taken that 
horses do not obtain the dangerous 
forage unknown to their owners. The 
owner of one farm informed the De- 
partment’s investigator that his dead 
horses had eaten nothing but good hay 
and grain. 

“But what about the closely- 
cropped grass in this pasture?” re- 
marked the investigator, noticing the 
adjacent field. 

“Oh!” answered the farmer inno- 
cently. “I always turn the work- 
horses into pasture over night.” 

Many horses. have died from blind 
staggers caused by eating moldy baled 
hay. As soon as the hay was elim- 
inated the disease ceased. Other 
horses in the vicinity not fed upon 
this hay failed to contract this disease. 
Later some of the moldy bales were 
opened and exposed to the sun for 
three or four weeks. After this the 
hay was fed to horses without pre- 
ducing any ill effect. Forage poison- 
ing, therefore, seems not to be an in- 
fection but rather what is called 
“auto-intoxication” — that is, it is due 
to certain chemical poisons or toxins 
formed by the activity of internal or- 
ganisms. These poisons may be pres- 
ent when the forage is taken into the 
body or may be formed in the 
stomach. The nature of this poison is 
still unknown. 

Characteristic Symptoms of This 
Disease 

When the horse is taken with the 
blind staggers it usually exhibits a 
disturbance of the appetite, depres- 
sion and weakness, while there is 
trouble in swallowing, drooping of the 
head and sleepiness which may give 
way to excitement and attacks of diz- 
ziness. The vision is impaired, which 
results in the staggering gait that 
gives the disease its popular name. 
Certain muscles of the neck and 


flanks are cramped and there is a 
grinding of the teeth. Sometimes the. 
animal has pains as tho it were 
afflicted with colic. The animal will 
walk strangely if in an open space and 
will try to push thru any obstacle it 
encounters. In the stable he will 
press his head against the stall or rest 
it on the manger. Sometimes he will 
crowd into a corner. The temper- 
ature at the beginning of the disease 
ranges from 103 to 107 degrees F. 
but within 24 hours the temperature 
falls and eventually becomes sub- 
normal. The animal is often down On 
the second or third day and may or 
may not get up when urged. Death 
usually occurs in from four to eight 
days, altho death may follow within 
ten hours of the first sympto ns, while 



Grade Up 

Buy aThoroughbret 
Jersey Bull 

You can buy cows of 
high producingvalueor 
you may develop them. The bull is the 
most important factor in development. 
A thoroughbred Jersey bull paysbig returns on his 
cost every year. Let us send you some Jersey lacts. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club 

^^^^32T\Vest23i^treet, New York City 


Wanted Men 


For U. S. Meat In- 
spectors: U.S. Quar- 
antine Service; U. 

■■ i S. Field Service; ns 

U. S. Army Veterinarians, etc. Graduates are eli- 
gible to examinations for such positions. Fine 
salaries. Great opportunities for Successful Practice. 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision. 
Established 22 years. Thoroughly equipped. Facul- 
ty of 1 6 instructors. Write for particulars. 

INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
837 N. Davidson Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


IF YOU WANT 

A Bargain in a Farm in cen- 
tral Missouri Near a Good 
R. R. Town Write 


A. P. WEAVER 
ELDEN - - - - MO. 


Make $100 a season in spare time only and get 
all your own clothes free. Easy to get orders for 
men’s suits with our beautiful samples and up- 
to-date styles. Write at once for free book of 
samples and styles, agents inside costs and retail 
prices, full* information and our big, new offer. 
It’s a wonderful opporutnity. 

KNICKERBOCKER TAILORING CO., 
Dept. 102 Chicago 

GIVE GERMAN DISTEMPER REMEDY 
a Trial. Your money back if nor satisfied. 
German Distemper Remedy Co.. Cosben. Inti. 

WANTED — Responsible party to take charge 
of our business in each county handling sale of 
Automatic Combination Tool, a combined wire 
fence stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, etc. Lifts 
or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 pounds. Sells readily to 
farmers, shops, contractors, etc. No experience 
necessary. Descriptive catalogue, prices and 
terms free upon request. Harrah Mfg. Co., Draw- 
er O., Bloomfield, Indiana. 


WANTED to hear of a good farm or unimproved 
land for sale. Send description and price. 
Northwestern Business Agency, Mpls, Minn. 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear v 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it. to your 
friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? Could you 
use $5 a day for a little spare time? Perhaps we 
can offer you a steady job? Write at once and 
get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful 
offer. Banner Tailoring Co., Dept 231, Chicago. 
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chronic cases have been known to last 
for three weeks. About 90 per cent 
of the affected animals die. 

Medical Treatment Generally Un- 
satisfactory 

While medical treatment in the 
vast majority of cases has not brought 
results, nevertheless if it is used at all 
it must be prompt and before the ' 
disease has had- time to run. The di- 
gestive tract should be cleaned out 
thoroly at once. Active and con- 
centrated remedies should be given. 
Afflicted animals, however, have great 
difficulty in swallowing immediately 
after being taken, so that these rem- 
edies must generally be given by in- 
jection. Arecolin in one-half grain 
doses, subcutaneously, has given good 
results as a purgative. Early in the 
disease urotropin in doses of 25 grains 
dissolved in water and given by the 
mouth every 2 hours, appears to have 
been responsible for the recovery of 
some cases of the malady. 

After the animal has been purged, 
the treatment varies according to the 
symptoms. The following measures 
have been recommended: 

The first and most important: 
Feed only clean well-cured forage and 
grain, and pure water. 

Calomel, salol, and salicylic acid, to 
disinfect intestines. 

Mild antiseptic mouth-washes are 
advisable. 

Copious cold-water injections, if the 
temperature is high, give better re- 
sults than antipyretics. 

An ice pack applied to the head is • 
beneficial in the case of marked 
nervous disorder. 

One-ounce doses of chloral hydrate 
per rectum should be given if the pa- 
tient is violent or muscular spasms 
are severe. 

If the temperature becomes sub- 
normal, the animal should be warmly 
blanketed. 

If much weakness is shown this 
should be combated with stimulants, 
such as^ strychnine, camphor, alcohol, 
atropin, or aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. 

During convalescence the usual 
tonic treatment is recommended. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
bulletin (No. 65) is -entitled “Cere- 
brospinal Meningitis (Forage Poison- 
ing)”, and may be had on application 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE COST OF RAISING A DAIRY 
COW 

p: 

According, to investigators in the 
Department of Agriculture the aver- 
age net cost of raising a dairy heifer 


one year old on a Wisconsin farm is 
$39.52 and of a two-year heifer $61.41. 
These figures are applicable to other 
districts in the North and East where 
land and feed values are similar to 
those in Wisconsin. They are based 
on data obtained from raising 117 
calves from birth to the time they 
enter the dairy herd. The details, 
with a complete summary of the in- 
vestigation, have recently been pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Bulletin 'No. 49, under the 
title of “The Cost of Raising a Dairy 
Cow.” 

There are in the United States over 
21,000,000 dairy cows. These figures 
give some idea of the importance of 
this economic problem to the country 
as a whole, for these cows must* be 
replaced every few years. The cost of 
the production of these heifers is a 
large item in keeping down the profits 
of the dairymen. 


The new bulletin contains numerous 
tables and several illustrations of the 
Jersey calves from which the items of 
cost were obtained. 

The most important item was the 
cost of the food, which was estimated 
at market value and amounted to 
nearly two-thirds of the total net cost 
of the heifer, while labor formed 
twelve and one-half per cent of the 
cost. 

Figures for the average net cost of 
the one-year-old heifer are as follows: 


Feed $24.67 

Labor 4.45 

Other Costs : 6.36 


Total $35.48 


To this should be added the initial 
value of the calf, which was estimated 
to be $7.04, making a total cost at the 
end of one year of $42.52. This 
charge is justified in view of the fact 
that dairy cows are credited with this 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS COMPANY, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Comparison of Receipts and Shipments of Livestock for May, 1914. 

Receipts 


Railroads 

Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses Total Cars 

C. R. I, & P. 

330 

227 

1105 


1 

34 

C. G. W 

1259 

705 

5273 

1147 

50 

155 

C. M. & St. P. 

3928 

1263 

19672 

11567 

23 

504 

M. & St. L 

2505 

923 

12691 

484 

9 

308 

C.,St.P.,M.&0. 

3105 

1468 

18900 

149 

96 

428 

C. B. & Q 

253 

82 

1494 

2 


32 

M.St.P.&S.S.SM. 3623 

2894 

19396 

189 

27 

442 

Gt. Nor 

6174 

4123 

35191 

1681 

42 

800 

Nor. Pac 

3072 

1221 

13819 

4463 

179 

327 

St.P.B.& T. 







Driven In 

1035 

134 

1421 

81 

13 


Total 

25284 

13040 

128962 

19763 

440 

3030 

Inc. over 1913 

3247 

1039 

20682 

8752 


441 

Decrease 





9 


Jan. 1 to date 

144712 

50790 

620099 

195036 

2287 

L5694 

Inc. over 1913 

13232 

2 

116316 

60891 

196 

2412 

Decrease 







Average Wts. 

769 

237 

232 

92 



Note: — April 1914 report — C. 

M. & St. 

Paul total 

cars received 

should 




read 387 instead of 487. 




C. 

St. P. M. 

& O. total 

cars received 

should 




read 391 instead of 291. 




Shipments 




C. R. I. & P. 

299* 

63 



10 

15 

C. G. W 

1683 

148 

347 

99 

3 

72 

C.M.&St.P 

5956 

747 

18143 

5934 

29 

413 

M. & St. L..„ 

398 

2 


42 


16 

C.,St.P.,M.& O. 3951 

1408 

860 

141 

70 

147 

C. B. & Q 

1198 

2 

11005 

2429 

169 

171 

M. St.P.&S.S.M. 1949 

239 

74 

10135 

37 

105 

Gt. Nor 

2340 

367 


109 

33 

84 

Nor. Pac 

2142 

164 

87 

711 

7 

79 

St. P.. B. & T.. 







Driven Out.... 

459 

213 

245 

75 

68 


Total 

20375 

3353 

30761 

19675 

426 

1102 

Inc. over 1913 

4819 


4561 

11639 


269 

Decrease 


216 
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Jan. 1 to date 

92666 

12053 

167473 

140623 

2295 

5528 

Inc. over 1913 

2398 


45923 

45417 

215 

926 

Decrease 


1365 
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item in determining the cost of milk 
production. By allowing $3 credit for 
manure, it leaves a net cost of $39.52 
at the end of the first year. 

Figures for the average net cost of 
the two-year-old heifer are as follows: 


Initialvalue $7.04 

Feed 40.83 

Labor 1 7.81 

Other Costs 13.73 


$69.41 

Credit for manure 8.00 


61.41 

One-half of the feed cost the first 
year and one-third for the full two 
years is for whole and skim milk. 

By far the most expensive period in 
the life of the calf is the first four 
weeks, the cost being nearly double 
that for any other four-week period. 
This high cost is occasioned by its be- 
ing dependent almost entirely upon 
whole milk. 

The man labor required in raising a 
heifet is about 40 hours during the 
first year and 23 hours the second 
year. The total cost of man and 
horse labor for the two years is close 
to $8. The manure produced during 
the two years has been valued at $8; 
consequently, the cost of labor is prac- 
tically offset by the value of the 
manure. 

The item “Other costs” consists of 
expenses usually overlooked in esti- 
mating costs. These are interest, 
charge for the use of buildings and 
equipment, expense for bedding, mis- 
cellaneous expenses, a share of the 
general expenses for the entire farm 
business, and a charge to cover losses 
by death and discarding. The total 
for these forms nearly one-fifth of the 
total cost of the two-year-old heifer. 

The foregoing figures show that it 
costs more to raise, calves to ma- 
turity than is commonly supposed, 
and they support the advice which the 
Department is continually trying to 
impress upon dairy farmers, that it 
docs not pay to raise any but the best 
heifers. Raising scrub heifers and sell- 
ing them at $25 to $40 apiece, as 
many do, is unprofitable except on 
cheap land or under other very favor- 
able conditions. But it does pay to 
raise the best heifers, for in good dairy 
sections well-bred heifers are worth 
considerably more than $60 when two 
years of age. Furthermore, dairy 
farmers as a rule are obliged to raise 
their own stock, as it is difficult to 
buy productive cows at a reasonable 
price. In some sections of the West 
where alfalfa is worth only $4 or $5 a 
ton, or in the Southwest where pas- 
tures furnish feed the greater part of 
the year, this cost may be greatly re- 


duced. F.ven where T costs $60 to 
raise a heifer, two-thirds of this 
amount is charged for feeds at market 
prices, a large part of which can be 
grown on the farm at a profit. Thus 
by raising the heifers the dairy farm- 
er finds a home market for feeds 
grown on the farm at remunerative 
prices, and at the same time aids in 
maintaining the fertility of the farm. 


A NEW FIELD FOR BEEF 
PRODUCTION 

Because of the increasing scarcity 
of beef, specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture have been turning their 
attention to sections of the United 
States where conditions are such that 
it may be possible to build up a 
profitable business in cattle-raising. 

With a view to taking a short cut 
in advising prospective cattle raisers, 
the Department has issued these 
thumb-nail suggestions: 

Good pastures are essential for 
profitable beef production. Plant pas- 
ture grasses over the waste lands. 
Use purebred beef bulls for grading 
up the native stock. Always select 
the best heifers for breeding purposes. 
Use the coarse fodders, straws, and 


the stalk fields for wintering the 
breeding herd. Wean the calves when 
the pastures get short. 

Silage is usually the best rough- 
age for fattening any class of cattle. 
More care is necessary in feeding 
calves than in feeding grown cattle. 
Hulls and cottonseed meal make an 
excellent feed for a short feeding 
period, but do not produce good gains 
on cattle after the third period. It is 
not entirely satisfactory to use corn 
stover as the sole roughage. When 
Johnson-grass hay costs $10 and hulls 
$7 per ton it is more profitable to 
feed the hulls alone. Summer feeding 
on pasture is usually more profitable 
than winter feeding. Finishing cattle 
early in the summer is usually more 
profitable than finishing them later in 
the season. 

These suggestions while compiled 
chiefly for the use of southern cattle 
raisers are generally applicable to 
cattle-raisers in the north and should 
be given serious consideration. Those 
who desire to delve more deeply into 
the subject should send to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for a copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 580, “Beef Pro- 
duction in the South,” or to the Rep- 
resentative in Congress or Senator 
from the local district. 


ST. PAUL-UNION STOCKYARDS COMPANY, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Comparison of the Origin and Disposition of Livestock for May, 1914 




Origin of 

Livestock 

Received 

* 


States Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Horses 

Total Cars 

Minnesota 

19448 

11033 

91140 

5254 

59 

2206 

Wisconsin 

1654 

1449 

9720 

83 

16 

212 

Iowa 

98 

79 

141 


57 

11 

Far South 

114 




77 

8 

So. Dakota. .. 

599 

75 

8510 

193 

29 

149 

No. Dakota... 

2494 

377 

17895 

889 

31 

340 

Montana. 




9147 

148 

42 

Far West 




4197 

23 

15 

Manitoba &N.W.T. 762 

26 

1556 



44 

Far East 

16 





1 

Retu rned 

99 

1 




2 

Totals 

25284 

13040 

128962 

19763 

440 

3030 



Disposition of Livestock 



So. St. Paul P’k’rs 

7776 

6864 

97942 

12519 



City & St. Butch. 226 

21 

636 



-17 

Outside Packers 

184 

' 875 

28007 



294 

Minnesota 

7282 

751 

671 

1001 

132 

260 

Wisconsin 

5199 

100 

140 

638 

105 

181 

Iowa 

1363 

64 

281 

42 

1 

53 

Nebraska 

300 

67 




7 

Ivans. & Mo.. 







So. Dakota. .. 

1887 

1041 




64 

No. Dakota... 

1075 

124 




33 

Mont. & West 

588 

279 



1 

25 

Far Soil til 







M a n i 1 n b a N . W . T . ... 



928 


4 

Mich. & E. Can 

. 153 

2 

626 



10 

Chicago 

1261 

10 

400 

17066 


114 

Ills. (ex Chicago) 734 

18 




30 

Eastern Points 

24 




187 

8 

Returned 

99 

1 




2 

Totals 

20375 

3353 

* 30761 

19675 

426 

1102. 
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HISTORY OF THE WYANDOTTE 
FAMILY 

Michael K. Boyer 

Thy Wyandotte family has been the 
greatest competitor the Plymouth 
Rock family has ever had, and the 
battle for supremacy between the two 
breeds has at times been very severe. 

The first of the Wyandotte Class to 
make its bow to the poultry world 
was the Silvers. In the solution of 
the origin of this variety there seems 
to be nothing really authentic. It 
has been generally believed that they 
were produced by a cross between the 
Dary Brahma and the Silver Spangled 
Hamburg — there is nothing tangible, 
however, that this is anything more 
than a supposition. The evidence is 
circumstantial. 

The late Professor T. E. Orr, of 
Pennsylvania, once said that there 
were no Wyandottes prior to 1883, 
but J. Y. Bicknell claims that in 
1868 a neighbor of his residing in 
New York bred the Silvers, or what 
afterwards were termed Silvers. 

Joseph Wallace said there was evi- 
dence of a first cross between a Sea- 
bright Bantam and a Buff Cochin hen, 
or Yellow Chittagong, as some called 
the Buff Cochins as early as 1868 or 
1869. 

The credit of naming the variety 
belongs to F. A. Houdlette, of Massa- 
chusetts. Previously they had been 
bred under the titles of “Hambrights,” 
“Hambletonians,” “Eurekas,” “Ex- 
celsiors,” “Columbians,” “Seabright 
Cochins,” Seabright Brahmas,” and 
“American Seabrights.” 

Isaac K. Felch says that he believes 
it was the intention with the first 
cross to produce an improved Cochin 
Bantam, t*he cross being a Seabright 
Bantam cock with a Cochin hen. As 
the size of the cross was too large for 
the bantam class, they were offered as 
Seabright Cochins, which, in turn, 
suggested the cross of Silver Spangled 
Hamburg with Buff Cochin. These 
two crosses, crossed with another cross 
thru a half-breed and Cochin hen 
finally became the product that was 
then known as American Seabrights. 

But with all this data J. Y. Bicknell 
declares that the statement of any one 
as to a knowledge of the origin of the 
Wyandottes, is not to be relied upon, 
“for there is not a living man who 
knows when they made their first ap- 
pearance.” 


There seems to be considerable con- 
fusion in this matter, with the state- 
ments of Felch, Bicknell, Wallace and 
Whitaker disagreeing, except in a few 
instances. They do agree that the 
foundations for the Wyandottes of 
1883 were laid back in the seventies. 
They also agree that several fanciers 
had the same object in view, and 
which in the seventies were known as 
the Seabright Cochins. 

In a United States Bulletin pub- 
lished in 1901, Thomas F. McGrew 
said the theory of their origin is that 
John P. Ray, originated a rose-comb 
fowl by a cross of a Seabright Ban- 
tam male and a Yellow Chittagong, 
which he named Seabright Cochin. 

The Golden variety came next. It 
was originated by the late Joseph 
McLeen, of Wisconsin, under the 
name of “ Winnebagoes.” They re- 
sulted from a cross between the Rose- 
Combed Brown Leghorns, Pea- 
Combed Partridge Cochins, and some 
Buff females (the latter a result of a 
Golden Seabright and Buff Cochin 
cross). This was in 1880, and in 1888 
the breed was admitted to the Stand- 
ard. 

The White Wyandottes came as 
sports from the Silvers. The origin of 
the breed is conceded to George W. 
Toole and Reverend B. M. Briggs, of 
New York, but it is claimed that to 
Fred A. Houdlette, of Massachusetts, 
belongs the credit of first bringing 
them before the public, about 1885, 
and three years later it was admitted 
to the Standard. 

The Black variety followed, which 
is said to have originated as a sport 
from the Silvers, in the yards of F. 
M. Clements, Jr., of Ohio, in the year 
1885. These sports being pullets, he 
mated them to a Silver male having 
black body plumage and a silver 
hackle. 

F. J. Marshall, of Georgia, who in 
1885 lived in Ohio, had two similar 
sports, one a pullet almost solid black, 
and the other a cockerel that was not 
quite so black as the pullet. These he 
mated, and raised something like 
twenty young from that mating. He 


inbred for several years, when he 
heard of F. M. Clements’s efforts in 
that line, and traded cockerels with 
him, thus infusing new blood. 

Between 1886 and 1893, a number 
of fanciers residing in different sec- 
tions of the country were aiming to 
produce Buff Wyandottes, but scarce- 
ly the same method was followed by 
any two of them. 

In the early nineties, the late R. G. 
Buffington, of Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, crossed Silver Wyandottes to 
Rhode Island Reds. In turn this 
cross was bred to the others with the 
Cochin cross. One party crossed 
Golden Wyandottes with Buff Co- 
chins. Another, White and Golden 
Wyandottes, and this cross back again 
to Goldens. 

It is said that no individual can 
claim the honor of originating the 
Buff Wyandottes, as the variety of 
the present day is a composite of the 
results of several efforts at its produc- 
tion made during the time extending 
from 1885 to 1890. 

The first mating for the production 
of Penciled Wyandottes was made in 
1889, by George H. Brackenburg and 
Ezra Cornell, of New York. It was 
made by crossing a Golden Wyandotte 
male on a Partridge Cochin female. 
A pullet from this cross was mated to 
a Daggett Golden Wyandotte cock, 
and from this latter cross only one 
pullet was selected, which in turn was 
mated to a Golden-Penciled Hamburg 
male. The result of this cross was 
then mated to Partridge Cochins both 
ways. 

In other words, a Hamburg-Wy- 
andotte-Chochin cross male was mated 
to two Partridge Cochin females, and 
three or four of the best Hamburg- 
Wyandotte-Chochin cross females were 
bred to a pullet-breeding Partridge 

PETERSON’S 

Barred Rocks 

SWEEPS FARGO CLEAN 
Of all First and Special prizes. Once again my 
Barred Rocks prove their superiority at the 
North Dakota State Show at Fargo, Jan. 1914, 
by winning as follows: 

1st, 2nd, 3rd Cock; 1st, 3rd, 4th Hen. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Cockerel. 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Pullet; 1st Pen. 

Cash special for best display and Silver 
medal for Best Barred Rock in the Show. 
Circular free; it tells all about my fine matings. 
Write today 

ENOCH J. PETERSON 
Alexandria, - Minnesota 

Formerly: Peterson Bros., Harwood, N. Dak. 


1900-C.C. DIBLEY & SON-1914 

QUALITY— UTILITY— EXHIBITION 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, 

Buff Wyandottes. 

BIRDS OF HIGHEST QUALITY: Winners in the following shows 1913: Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., Fargo & Valley City. N. D. Mating list free. WOLVERTON, ROUTE 1, MINN. 
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Cochin male. The result was the 
Eastern strain of Partridge Wyan- 
dottes. 

There were two strains of Partridge 
Wyandottes, known as the Eastern 
and the Western. The latter was 
originated by Joseph McKeen, who, 
as above noted, originated the Golden 
Wyandottes, assisted by E. O. Theim, 
of Golden Wyandotte male on Par- 
tridge Cochin female for the purpose 
of .trengthening their Goldens. Four 
years later they again made the cross, 
but this time with the aim of produc- 
ing Partridge Wyandottes. 

While in 1894 George H. Bracken- 
burv, of New York State, was busily 
engaged in developing the Partridge 
Wyandottes, the late Ezra Cornell 
became i iterested. He mapped out a 
course of crosses and recrosscs by 
which a new member of the Wyan- 
dotte family could be created. Pie 
consulted with Mr. Brackenbury, and, 
following out the Cornell plan they 
together bent their energies to de- 
veloping the Silver-Penciled breed. 

The first attempt made was to cross 
a Part.idge Wyandotte male on a 
Dark Brahma hen. This give them 
both silver males and females with 
red wings. At the same time Dark 
Brahma and Silver-Penciled Hamburg 
females were mated to Silver-Laced 
Wyandotte males. The results were 
Wyandotte-Brr hmas and Wyandotte- 
Hamburgs. Fr^.n this on crosses and 
re-crosses, with all kinds of success, 
finely established the Silver-Penciled 
Wyandottes. 

The Columbian Wyandottes were 
originated by Rev. B. M. Briggs, of 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, about 
1887. That is, about that time he 
sold a lot of White Wyandottes to a 
•neighbor who bred Barred Plymouth 
R'>e: ,;i r.. By accident a cross was 
effect*' 1 by a Plymouth Rock hen and 
or.c of the White Wyandotte males. 
From this mating two pullets were 
hatched with clean legs, penciled 
hackle,, and a body inclined to white, 
having very much the color of the 


Hatching Egg s 

For Sale 

BARRED ROCKS 

Bark’s Bred-to-lay Strain. 

WHITE ORPINGTON, S. C. 

Kellerstrass Strain. 

WHITE LEGHORNS S. C. 

Ferris Strain. 

Setting of 15, $1.50; two settings, $2.50 

Special rates on incubator lots. 

MRS. Wm. RYAN, 

Pekin, - - - - N. D. 


Light Brahmas, but the general shape 
and style of the Wyandotte. 

Mr. Briggs purchased these pullets 
and the following spring mated them 
to a white Wyandotte male, with good 
results. Then by a series of breeding, 
culling, and careful mating he finally 
effected what is known as the Colum- 
bian Wyandotte. Mr. Briggs firmly 
asserts that no introduction of Light 
Brahma blood had been used. After- 
wards a strain was effected by crossing 
White Wyandotte on Light Brahma. 
E. O. Theim, of Iowa, secured Wy- 
andotte shape and Light Brahma 
markings by a cross resulting from 
mating a Silver-Penciled Wyandotte 
cockerel with a Buff Wyandotte and a 
White Wyandotte hen. He also mat- 
ed hens from a cross of Buff and 
White Wyandottes with a Light Brah- 
ma male. 

The Buff-Laced Wyandotte was 
originated by Ira C. Keller, of Ohio, 
but this breed has not, as yet, been 
admitted to the Standard. 

For variety of colors the Wy- 
andotte family is famous, almost any 
tast( can be satisfied, and it is re- 
mar kable how, in such a large class 
each breed of the family has the 
true shape and style of the original 
Wyandotte. They are excellent table 
poultry, none superior for broiler pur- 
poses, and are grand layers, especially 
during winter. The Color of the eggs 
runs from a light to a dark brown. 

A lesson is taught in the fact that 
the American people in particular, and 
all people in general, are willing to 
pay a good price for guaranteed fresh 
eggs. The select trade cannot afford 
to be kept in doubt for merely addi- 
tional cost. They want to feel sure 
that the egg they are about to open is 
strictly fresh. The wide-awake poul- 
tryman naturally seeks this trade. 

There was a time when hotels 
bought eggs at the general market. 
They were not particular. But the 
class of patrons today are such that 
demand purity. They must have 
things fresh. The result is that, in 
order to hold their patronage, the 
high class hotels and restaurants today 
will buy their eggs only from such 
poultrymcn who can produce the de- 
sired article. For this privilege they 
are paying from five to ten cents a 
dozen more than eggs generally com- 
mand. 


Changes in Prices for Poultry 
Products 

Apparently farmers are obtaining on 
an average less for their butter, and 
slightly more for their eggs and chick- 
ens, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, than they did this time 


last year. The average price paid to 
the farmer for butter on May 1, 1914, 
was 23.8 cents per pound or 3.2 
cents less than the average price \ aid 

BRED TO LAY 


And prize-winning strain. Barred Plymouth 
Rock*, White Orpington Indian Runner Ducks; 
Silver Spangled Hamberg»; Single Comb White and 
Brown Leghorn*. Stock and Egg* at Reduced 
price*. 

F. C. MITCHELL CROOKSTON, MINN. 


HATCHING EGGS 
Rose Comb Reds, Single 
Comb White Leghorns and 
White Wyandottes. SI. 00 per 
13, or SI. 50 per 15 prepaid. 
Day-old chicks. Orders 
booked. Also have Indian 
Runner ducks and Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys. 

Jos. O. Berg 

Ilendrum, - - Minn. 


Rose Comb Red Cockerels 

Ro*e Comb Red Cockerel* for SI. 50; and 
Fawn and White Indian Runner*, $2.50 per 
pair, if taken now. 

Mrs. Ira Heldlebaugh, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 


White and Columbian Wyandottes, 

Light Brahmas, and S. C. White Leghorns 
Over 30 year* a breeder. Stock and evgs for 
•ale. Michael K. Boyer, Box 27, Iiammonton, 
New Jersey. 


S. G. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. Black Orpington*, 
M. Pekin Ducks and Indian Runner Ducks 
Maude I. Matthews - Larimore, N. D. 


White Rock and Columbia Wyandottes and 
Buff Orpingtons. Stock and Hatching Eggs in 
Season. O. A. Barton, Valley City, N. I). 


Latta’s S. C. Rhode Island Reds. First Prize 
Winners wherever shown. Stock and Eggs for 
Sale. J. G. LATTA, Wheatland, N. D. 


Plum Grove Stock and Poultry Farm 

Breeders of Red Polled Cattle, R. C. White Leg- 
horns and Buff Wyandottes. Stock and Eggs for 
Sale. V. E. GRANT, Prop., Cuba, N. I). 


POLAND - CHINA PIGS 

THE BIG, EASY -KEEPING KIND 

Early spring pigs for sale at SS.00 each, $15.00 a 
pair, or $21.00 a trio (not related.) 

Eggs for hatching from pure-bred Turkeys, Ducks, 
Chickens, etc. 

MRS. EMMA TIMMERMAN 
R. No. I, S.t Peter, Minn. 


EGGS FROM BUFF ORPINGTONS AND 
S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS at uprcial low price* 
Bred to lay. F. M. PKZAi.LA, Cayuga, N. D. 


BRED TO LAY AND WIN 

If you want Quality write 
Enoch J. Peterson, Alexandria, Minn 

Formerly Peteraon Bro*., Harwood, N. D. 


HAUSMANN POULTRY FARM 
Breeder* of W. Wyandottes and S. C. W. Leghorn* 
Hillsboro, - North Dakota 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. If you want egg* from 
an early maturing, heavy laying, prize winning 
• train of White Wyandotte* write me. I am de- 
veloping a special laying strain by use of the trap 
nest. Prices reasonable. Write 

M. C. JAMES, Valley City. N. D. 


Silver Campines and Buff Wyandottes. Great 
layers of large white eggs. Eggs and young stock for 
sale in season. E. K. Myhre, Valley City, N. I). 


AdvertisE 

Your Breed of Poultry 

It Would Pay You 

FOR SALE. M. B. Turkey Toms, raised from our 
Diploma Stock, $5.00 and up; also Eggs from 70 
varieties poultry. Catalog free. 

L. GULDEN, Oaakis, Minn. 
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on May 1, 1913. The farm price for 
eggs on May 1 this year was 16.8 
cents a dozen or about .7 cent higher 
on an average for the country than 
on May 1, 1913. In most of the 
states the price was the same, or va- 
ried only by 1 cent one way or the 
other. The price paid to farmers for 
chickens on May 1, 1914, was 12.5 
cents or about .7 cent a pound high- 
er than in 1913. or an increase of 5.9 
per cent. The variation in the price 
of chickens was commonly less than 
1 cent a pound. 

Professor James E. Rice says shut- 
ting hens in small and poorly ven- 
tilated houses and in small yards al- 
ways lowers vitality, which will be 
shown in the chickens of the next 
year. The hen that has wide range 
and secures part of her own food is a 
business hen. She can stand the 
strain of laying an egg every day for a 
greater part of the year and she can 
transmit vigor to her chickens. Our 
experience in using closed houses and 
small yards lessened the egg-produc- 
tion, fertility of eggs, and vitality of 
chickens. 


A. G. Gilbert, poultry manager of 
the Central Experiment Station at 
Ottawa, Canada, says a durable and 
lasting whitewash may be made as 
follows: Put into a water-tight, clean 
barrel half a bushel of unslaked lime. 
Slake the lime by pouring sufficient 
hot water into the barrel to cover the 
lime to a depth of five inches. Stir 
briskly until slaked. Add two pounds 
of sulphate of zinc and two pounds of 
salt dissolved in hot water. These in- 
gredients will prevent the wash from 
cracking or peeling off. It is better to 
apply the whitewash while hot. If to 
be used for inside of poultry house, 
colony houses or coops, add half an 
ounce of carbolic acid. To color the 
whitewash, add yellow ochre, Venetian 
red or any other desired color. 


The late census shows us that the 
American hen gives us 16,000,000,000 
eggs a year these days. The census 
shows us there are over 200,000,000 
laying hens in the United States, and 
this is not to be taken as a high esti- 
mate, as the lowest number in a cen- 
sus given is the rule where hens and 
eggs are concerned. The value of the 
hens the United States over is esti- 
mated at $70, 000, 000. All other fowls 
bring the value up to over $85,000,000 
$85,000,000. If divided this would 
give every person in the United States 
$1.12, and the eggs, if divided aright, 
would allow every person, child or 
grown-up, 203 eggs a year for their 
own eating. The weight of the eggs 
laid in a year tips the scales at 
970,363 tons. 


A KITCHEN FOR THE FARM 

Why is it that so many people still 
give so little thought to making a 
kitchen attractive and bright and 
cheerful? The idea used to be to 
have things in a kitchen that would 
not show the dirt. The idea now is 
to have things in a kitchen that can 
be scrubbed. 

Many kitchens arc done now in 
blue, probably because porcelain uten- 
sils and crockery bowls are made in 
such lovely shades of blue. If you 
have only a few utensils of this blue 
porcelain ware they give a note to 
the kitchen that can gradually be fol- 
lowed out in everything. 

Kitchen walls should never be pa- 
pered. Even the glazed papers are 
not practical. Paint is the only thing 
that can stand both the wear and tear 
and the constant scrubbing that is 
necessary over the sink and on other 
parts of the walls that are apt to be 
spattered with grease from the stovp. 
It is a good idea to paint the walls 
and ceiling the same color. 

Linoleum is, in the long run, about 
the best floor covering for a kitchen. 
It is easily cleaned, the grease and 
dirt do not sink in, it wears well and 
comes in very good designs. 

It is well to have in a kitchen just 
as many shelves as possible and have 
these covered with shelf oil-cloth that 
looks like shelf paper and hangs down 
over the edge. The great advantage 
of the oil-cloth, as against the paper, 
is that it can be wiped off with warm 
suds and, if cared for, lasts for years. 

Have plenty of little brass hooks 
screwed in the ' under side of the 
shelves. They are the greatest pos- 
sible comfort. Under the china 
shelves cups can be hung and you can 
in this way avoid stacking them in 
perilous piles that look like the leaning 
tower at Pisa. Under the shelves 
where the utensils are kept, skillets 
and saucepans may be hung. 

If the kitchen is so small that it is 
possible to have only one table in it, a 
good plan is to have a shelf about 
three feet long and two feet deep 
hung against the wall on hinges about 
the height of the table. Under this 
there should be two legs, that drop 
down automatically as the shelf is 
lifted up into position. This device 
has been found very useful in small 
kitchens. It answers the purpose of a 


table when one is needed and can at 
other times be dropped flat against 
the wall. A white oil-cloth stretched 
over the kitchen table and tacked un- 
derneath adds to the clean, neat ap- 
pearance of things and is much more 
desirable than half-soiled red and 
white table-cloths. 

There is no reason why kitchen 
chairs should be ugly. When the fact 
was once commented upon that two 
young people had chairs of real artis- 
tic value in their kitchen they an- 
swered “they cost no more than ugly 
ones.” However, it is not always pos- 
sible to pick up real pretty things in a 
second-hand shop for almost nothing. 
But it is easy to buy the simplest, 
plainest things and these are always 
appropriate in a kitchen. It is the 
fussy cheap things that take away the 
restfulness and charm of many a 
home. 

In the kitchen of every women who 
does her own cooking there should be 
a fireless cooker. They are labor- 
saving, time-saving, efficient and eco- 
nomical. The cheapest parts of a 
beef become tender and delicious 
when cooked in a fireless cooker. 

There are many labor-saving de- 
vices now available and it is the wo- 
man’s turn to buy machinery that 
will in any way lighten her work in 
the home. We have all seen the 
value of machinery on the farm and 
it will not be long before we recog- 
nize the same fact in the home — that 
brains can be put to good use while 
machinery is made to do the manual 
labor. 


POTATO SPRAYING 

During the summer of 1913 an ex- 
tensive series of potato-spraying ex- 
periments was conducted by the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In eacli of 66 fields a por- 
tion of one row (1-50 of an acre) was 
very thoroly sprayed by hand every 
two weeks. At digging time the 
yield of this row was compared with 
that of an adjacent row which had 
not received the special spraying. In 
47 of the fields no spraying was done 
by the owner. In these fields the test 
was a comparison between very tEwo 
splaying and no spraying. In the 
other 19 fields more or less spra.ing 
was done by the owner. In these, the 
test was a comparison between very 
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thoro spraying and the^kind of spray- 
ing done by the owner. ^ 

In the 47 unsprayed fields the 
spraying done by the station in- 
creased the average yield by 17.76 
bushels per acre, or 16.4 per cent; 
and in the 19 sprayed fields, by 15.04 
bushels per acre, or 11.2 per cent. 

It is believed that the increase ob- 
tained was due to the partial control 
of tipburn which was quite plentiful 
in some fields, the better control of 
Colorado potato beetles (not well con- 
trolled by the owner in a few cases) 
and stimulation of the plants. Late 
blight was entirely absent and early 
blight and flea beetles scarce. Prob r 
ably the gain from spraying would 
have been considerably larger had not 
the plants been killed prematurely by 
an early frost. 


THE COST OF PASTEURIZING 
MILK 


With a properly designed and prop- 
erly operated plant, the average cost 
of pasteurizing milk is $.00313 a 
gallon, and of cream $.00634 a gallon, 
according to tests recently conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. These tests also show that the 
“flash” process, by which milk is 
raised to a temperature of 165 degrees 
F. and kept there for a moment only, 
is more expensive than the “holder” 
process, in which milk is maintained 
for 30 minutes at a temperature of 
135 degrees to 145 degrees. The 
“holder” process requires 17 per cent 
less heat than the other, and in addi- 
tion, there is a saving on the expense 
of cooling. For hygienic reasons, also, 
the Department recommends the 
“holder” process. 

Many milk plants and creameries, 
it was found, do not attempt to make 
any use of the latent heat in the ex- 
haust steam from their engines and 
steam driven auxiliaries. This heat 
would be sufficient, in many cases, for 


GOOD FARMING LAND OPENED 
UP 


Large tract of good valley farming 
land just thrown open for free settle- 
ment, in Oregon. Over 200,000 acres 
in all. Good climate, rich soil, and 
does not require irrigation to raise 
finest crops of grain, fruit, and garden 
truck. For large map, full instruc- 
tions and information, and a plat of 
several sections of exceptionally good 
claims, send $3.40 to John Keefe, 
Eugene, Oregon; three years a U. S. 
surveyor and timberman. An oppor- 
tunity to get a good fertile free 
homestead near town and market. 

— Adv. 


all the pasteurizing done in the plants, 
if it were properly utilized instead of 
being permitted to go to waste. 
When exhaust steam is used, it is 
calculated that for every 400 pounds 
of milk pasteurized per hour with it, 
one horsepower is taken from the 
boiler load, with a consequent saving 
in fuel cost. 

Another common source of waste 
was found to be the faulty arrange- 
ment of apparatus and leaky piping. 
The loss from these causes may run as 
high as 30 per cent of all the heat re- 
quired, a loss that can be reduced to 
negligible proportions by proper ar- 
rangement. The use of the regener- 
ator, in particular, by which a large 
portion of the heat in the pasteurized 
milk is transferred to the raw product, 
is also an important factor in securing 
maximum economy. 

In considering the cost of pasteuriz- 
ing, the investigators estimated the 
life of the necessary apparatus at four 
years, and the annual depreciation, in 
consequence, was figured at 25 per 
cent. This is due to the fact that the 
whole dairy apparatus must be taken 
apart after each operation in order to 
give it a thoro cleaning. This neces- 
sarily results in rough usage. The 
mechanical equipment, such as the 
engine, boiler, shafting, etc., has, on 
the other hand, been considered as 
depreciating at the rate of only 10 
per cent per annum. 

In these tests the results of which 
are contained in Bulletin 85, the in- 
vestigators have confined themselves 
entirely to the engineering features of 
pasteurizing, their object being to as- 
certain as closely as possible the ne- 
cessary cost of the process. The hy- 
gienic and sanitary aspects of the 
question are covered in other publi- 
cations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS 


The Better Farming Clubs of North 
Dakota have become a big factor in 
promoting better farming, better 
homes,, and a better social conditions. 

These clubs have been organized by 
the Better Farming section of the 
North Dakota Experiment Station. 
The clubs are assisted in the work by 
the county agents and by a list of 
topics sent to them monthly by the 
Experiment Station. This list care- 
fully outlines a number of topics that 
are seasonable. The list for March, 
for instance, outlined the following 
subjects: Farm Poultry; Seed Testing; 
Arrangement of Kitchen Equipment; 
The Farm Garden; Alfalfa. 

The following is the outline and 
references given for alfalfa: 


Alfalfa — Outline: Description. Va- 

rieties for North Dakota. Hardy and 
pure seed essential. Soil require- 
ments. Preparation of seed bed. Time 
to sow. Rate and method of seeding. 
Why nurse crop objectionable. In- 
oculation. Care first season. Pre- 
vention of winter killing. Causes of 
past failures. Curing hay. Value as 
hay crop, as pasture. Seed produc- 
tion. Alfalfa in rotation. 

References: — N. D. Bui. No. 95 — 
Press Bui. 43 — Farmers’- Bulletins 
Nos. 194, 339, 495. Better Farming 
Section. Each subject is outlined 
similarly and references given as to 
material on it. 

The subjects thus outlined since 
last September have included: Select- 
ing Seed Corn, Hogging Off Corn, and 
Fall Plowing, for September. Hog 
Cholera, Care of Live Stock in the 
Fall, and Finishing Hogs for Market, 
for October. Co-oper ttion, National 



and her two grreat Expositions 
FOR ONE DOLLAR 

California will hold next year two great universal Expositions, 
one at San Francisco and the other at San Diego, in cele- 
bration of the completion of the Panama Canal and the join- 
ing of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

To supply the demand for reliable and authentic information 
on California and these two Expositions, we have published 
two guide books; one on San Francisco, the Exposition and 
Northern California; the other on Los Angeles, San Diego, 
the Exposition and Southern California, also a lithographed 
view of San Francisco in colors (size 30x45 inches) a picture 
of the rebuilt city, including the Exposition. Each book is 
6x9 inches, contains 1 50 pages and beautiful illustrations. 

__ These two books and view give a comprehensive, honest 
history and description of the State, her principal cities, re- 
sources and her two great Expositions. Sent postpaid for a 
one dollar bill, money order, draft or check. North American 
Press Association, 1445 Hearst Building, San Francisco. 

The "DANDY" Washer 

HAS NO EQUAL! 
Easy, Quick, Perfect Work 

Direct to User! 

Moderate Price! 

Write Dandy Manufacturing; Co- 
Pleasanton, Kansas 


Jewell Hotel 

0k M /5 ■/£>•£. FIFTH ST. 

ST PAUL., MINN. 
OPPOSITE C/TY HALL 
MODERN EUROPEAN PLAN 


LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 

RATES: Rooms with detached bath and 
shower bath — 

One person 75c, SI. 00 and SI. 50 per day. 
Two persons in same room, 50c extra. 
ROOMS with private baths and toilets — 

One person $1.50 and $2.00 per day 
Two persons in same room, $1 00 extra. 

Send postal card tor colored blotters. 

WE AIM TO PLEASE 

; 
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Currency Bill, Meat on the Farm and 
Winter Egg Productiun, in November. 
Winter Care of Farm Horses, Barm 
yard Manure, (Short Course at A. Cd 
Farm Bookkeeping, Ice on Farm, and 
Conveniences in the Farm Home, in 
January. Importance of Good Seed. 
Kitchen Floors, Care of Brood Sows, 
Traveling Libraries, and Community 
Breeders Association, for February, 
and for April: Potato Culture, Dairv- 
ing in North Dakota, Corn, Arrange- 
ment of Kitchen Utensils, Pork Pro- 
duction, and Tillage. 

These subjects with their outlines, 
and references form a most valuable 
source of information. The clubs 
that have followed the outlines have 
had a splendid course in agriculture. 

These clubs send in reports of their 
meetings to the Experiment Station. 
The following are some of the ac- 
tivities of the clubs, as reported 
this spring: 

Farmers’ Social and Economic Club 
met at home of the president. Dis- 
cussed farm bookkeeping and how to 
estimate values of land. 

South Prairie Farmers’ Club met 
at home of a member. Discussed hog 
and poultry raising, alfalfa growing 
and the possibilities of securing home 
grown seed cTr.n. Ordered two car 
loads of white oak fence posts and 20 
pounds of fish. 

Dazy Farmers’ Club; met at home 
of Geo. N. Rasmissen. Attendance, 
22 families; the ladies organized a 
club and had a program, at which 
they took up household labor-saving 
devices and how to make inexpensive 
articles for the home. The men dis- 
cussed community breeding, and the 
purchase of a carload of Marquis 
wheat for seed. 

Better Farming Club of Rogers met 
in the Rogers School house* The 
discussion was in Livestock Shippers’ 
Association, and Alfalfa. The club 
also appointed a committee of three to 
visit the Stewart Club for the pur- 
pose of securing their co-operation in 
a Shippers’ Association. 

Chilton Farmers’ Club met at the 
school house and took up the subjects 
of bookkeeping on the farm, ice on 
the farm, and building a hen house. 

Calvin Farmers’ Club met in school 
house. The topics on program were: 
A Beef Ring. The committee on 
posts and fencing made a report. It 
was referred back to the committee 
for further investigation. 

Daniels Farmers’ Club met in 
Yeomens’ Hall. Discussed the ship- 
ping in of posts and woven wire 
fencing in car load lots. Several 
recitations were given and some 
musical numbers. 

Clyde Farmers’ Club met in K. P. 
Hall. Subjects taken up, Alfalfa, A 


Beef Ring, and Corn. The club mem- 
bers have since organized the beef 
ring. 

Farmers’ Club of Ford a met at 
school house No. 4. Debate: Dairy 
vs. Beef Cattle. Several songs were 
given also humerous readings and a 
newspaper edited by a member. 

Cleveland Farmers’ Club met in the 
consolidated school. Subjects on pro- 
gram: Dairying, Contract System of 
Building Roads, and Improvement of 
Farmers’ Wife’s Kitchen. 

Russell Farmers’ Club met in the 
hall at Russell. Discussed seed corn, 
fence posts, and alfalfa. The club or- 
dered two carloads of posts, 100 
bushels of seed corn and 40 pounds of 
Grimm Alfalfa seed. 

This will give an idea of the work 
that these farmers’ clubs are doing. 
It also gives expression to the things 
that the farmers are striving after, 
and that the Better Farming Division 
of the North Dakota Experiment 
Station is helping them accomplish. 

There arc now 375 clubs; some meet 


twice a month; others once a month, 
which means that this many farmer 
communities are taking advantage of 
the strength that comes from co- 
operation in studying their farm prob- 
lem, and in carrying on their farm 
business. 

It will pay each secretary to send the 
N. D. F. his address. Pubs. 


THE MCLEAN COUNTY POTATO 
GROWING CONTEST 


One of the most interesting potato 
contests that has ever been offered to 
the school children of McLean is being 
offered by the agricultural department 
of the Soo Railroad. The contest will 
consist in producing good Early Ohio 
Potatoes, the seed to be furnished by 
the “Soo” upon application as above 
stated. The potatoes are to be cut in 
four pieces just as they are planted, 
each of the four pieces to occupy hills 
adjoining in the row. The next po- 
tato is planted in the same way and so 
on until the potatoes are all planted. 



npHE odor of a non- 
A perfumed soap reveals 
the quality of the soap. 

The odor of a perfumed 
soap hides the quality of 
the soap. 

4 'he sweet, natural fra- 
grance of Ivory Soap shows that it is made of 
high grade materials. When you use it there is 
no question about quality. 

There is nothing in it to 
conceal its true worth. It 
would be impossible for 
any soap but the mildest, 
purest and cleanest to 
give so pleasing and nat- 
ural an odor. 
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IVORY SOAP 
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At the time of digging each four hills 
arc dug separately those hills which 
have produced only good yields of 
potatoes are saved for seed and the 
rest to go into the general lot to be 
used. The object being to select 
only potatoes for seed that are high 
yieldcrs. 

Select the 10 most uniform and 
perfect potatoes for exhibit and judg- 
ing. Send or bring these to the Corn 
Show on September 25th, 1914 at 
Garrison. The prizes will consist of a 
first prize of $5.00 cash, second prize 
of $4.00, third prize of $3.00, fourth 
prize of $2.00 and six prizes of $1.00 
each. Be sure your name and address 
is plain. Be sure you make appli- 
cation at once so that seed may be 
furnished you. 

T. L. Stanley, Manager, 
Garrison, N. D. 


A VALUABLE REPORT 


The Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, thru its Agricultural Extension 
Department, has been carrying on 
careful demonstration work along the 
line of soil fertility, cultivation and 
seed selection during the past season. 

A concise report by R. F. Murray, 
Agricultural Extension Agent, has 
just been published describing the 
work done last season. The data are 
of much value to all who are en- 
gaged or interested in farming and 
this information should be in the 
hands of every intelligent or ambi- 
tious farmer. 

Farmers or business men in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, where the ex- 
periments were tried out, may be sup- 
plied with copies of the report free, 
upon application to the agents of the 
Northern Pacific Railway or to Mr. 
Mr. A. M. Cleland, General Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


COMMUNICATION 


Editor North Dakota Farmer: 

On the front page of the issue of 
his paper “Th„e American Ploincstead” 
Mr. Chas. Bryan has this advice to 
give to the farmers. » 

“Know where your can-didates 
stand.” 

The farmers of this county have a 
right to know just how the county, 
state and congressional candidates 
stand on all measures affecting their 
interest. It is not enough to know 
how they promise to stand after se- 
curing a party nomination. Many a 
candidate is chosen at a party pri- 
mary who is not in sincere accord with 
the platform he is running on. The 


party platform may be explicit enough 
on the measures the farmer is inter- 
ested in, but unless the candidate 
is sincere at heart, and rings true 
on vital problems, little can be 
expected of him in a crisis. These 
are the kind of men, who, after 
election, are easily made the tools of 
special interest in city, county, state 
and national affairs. 

This advice applies especially to the 
legislative candidates and the farmers 
who make up the bulk of the voters 
should first let them know what they 
want done and second, ask if they 
are willing to do it. 

With one or two exceptions our 
legislative candidates have not de- 
clared their principles or published 
their platforms and those who have no 
opposition in the primaries undoubted- 
ly feel that they do not have to 
“show their hands” since they will be 
nominated anyhow. 

Under the old system political 
bosses largely controlled the conven- 
tions and placed in nomination many 
men who would -serve them faithfully, 
but it was hoped that the primaries 
would remedy this evil, still it appears 
that a deliberate effort has been made 
to set aside the primaries of this coun- 
ty recently by making the prospective 
candidate come to a certain commit- 
tee in order to get the indorsement of 
the party, 

Under the old convention sys- 
tem the people were at least asked 
to send representatives or delegates 
to the meeting but under the new 
“committee” system the ordinary 
voters were not consulted nor was the 
time, place or purpose of the meetings 
given much publicity. 

Nor was the “committee” a f,.ir 
representative committee, being com- 
posed principally of bankers. 

The primary law was secured 
after much hard work by the pro- 
gressive elements of both parties in 
the state and any attempt to deliber- 
ately set it aside and return to boss 
or gang rule in county or state politics 
should be frowned on by every wide- 
awake citizen. 

Yours truly, 

H. C. Otteson. Calvin, N. D. 


The Bluebird 

The common and familiar bluebird 
is an inhabitant of all the states east 
of the Rocky Mountains from the 
Gulf of Mexico northward into Can- 
ada. It winters as far north as 
southern Illinois in the Mississippi 
Valley and Pennyslvania in the east; 
in spring it is one of the first migrants 
to arrive in the Northern States, and 
is always welcomed as an indication 
of the final breaking up of winter. 


It frequents orchards and gardens, 
where it builds its nest in hollow trees, 
or takes advantage of a nestirtg box 
provided by the farmer’s boy. 

So far as known, the bluebird has 
not been accused of stealing fruit or 
of preying upon crops. An exami- 
nation of 300 stomachs showed that 76 
per cent of the food consists of in- 
sects and their allies, while the other 
24 per cent is made up of various 
vegetable substances, found mostly in 
stomachs taken in winter. Beetles 
constitute 28 per cent of the whole 
food, grasshoppers 22, caterpillars 11, 
and various insects, including quite a 
number of spiders, comprise the re- 
mainder of the animal diet. All these 
are more or less harmful, except a few 
predaceous beetles, which amount to 
8 per cent. In view of the large con- 
sumption of grasshoppers and cater- 
pillars, we can at least condone this 
offense, if such it may be called. The 
destruction of grasshoppers is very 
noticeable in the months of August 
and September, when these insects 
form more than 60 per cent of the 
diet. 


$2000.00 DEATH BENEFIT 

$1000.00 benefit for loss of limb or 
eyesight; $15.00 benefit weekly in case 
of accident or sickness; $100.00 bene- 
fit as Emergency Relief; all these and 
numerous other benefits are offered 
in an insurance policy which only 
costs SIX Dollars ($6.00) per year; no 
other dues nor assessments. Men and 
Women between the ages of 16 to 70 
are accepted. No medical examina- 
tion is rcqu'rcd. Reliable Insurance 
Company with $100,000.00 State de- 
posit for the protection of Policy- 
holders and to guarantee the payment 
of claims. Send in your application at 
once or write for further free infor- 
mation, giving your age, sex and 
present occupation. 

Address Dept. 441. 

American Registry Company 

Erie, Pa. 

*■— — —I- 

BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 

Our Specialty: The decoration 
of small houses at small cost. 

Our Motto: It is the use of 
color, not money, that counts. 

Our Charge: Nothing for orders 
over $25.00. 

Our Object: To please. 

Our Knack: The buying of 

things that count. 

Anything you want to know 

about fixing up your home, ask 

SMALL HOUSE DECORATING CO., 

1 Liberty St., 

New York City, N. Y. 
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Swiss Steak 

One sirloin steak, cut thick, about 
four pounds. Pound one pint of flour 
into it with a heavy plate. Fry 
brown on both sides in butter. Place 
in covered baker; pour over one cup 
of boiling water and let simmer two 
hours. When cooked one hour, cover 
with five sliced onions, if liked. 

In this day of high-priced meat a 
round steak can also be used by the 
above recipe with good result. 

VEAL SOUP 

A knuckle of veal; three quarts cold 
water; salt; simmer four or five hours 
very slowly. Add one tablespoon rice 
when nearly done. Put yolk of one 
egg and one cup of cream in the 
tureen and strain the soup over this 
stirring all the while. If rice and 
little celery are desired in the soup, 
strain before adding rice and celery 
and pour over the egg and cream. 

DEVILED EGGS 

Two tablespoons butter, one tea- 
spoon mustard, two teaspoons vinegar, 
one-half teaspoon pepper, one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Mix all with yolks of 
hard-boiled eggs and pack in halved 
whites. 

CREAMED EGGS 

One heaping tablespoon butter, one 
heaping tablespoon flour. Melt over 
slow fire and add one pint milk. Cook 
till creamy and season with salt and 
pepper. Add six hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in two lengthwise and heat thru. 
A few slices of pimentoes arc a great 
improvement. This is a good dish for 
lunch. 

BAKED EGGS 

Break eggs in buttered bake dish; 
pour over thick cream to nearly 
cover. Salt and pepper and put in 
oven until just set. 

MOCK ANGEL FOOD 

Set one cup milk in pan of hot 
water, and heat to boiling point. 
Sift one cup flour and one cup sugar 
and three teaspoons baking powder, 
four times. To this add the hot milk, 
beating till smooth, then fV 1 in beat- 
en whites of three eggs. Moderate 
oven. 

JELLY ROLL 

Four eggs, small cup of sugar; beat 
eggs and sugar very light; one cup of 
flour, any flavor. 

CHERRY ROLL PUDDING 

Make a rich baking powder biscuit 
dough, roll thin and cut into cakes 


the size of a saucer. Put in each a 
handful of cherries and fold over. 
Put in deep baking dish and pour over 
one cup boiling water, one cup sugar, 
one tablespoon butter. Bake about 
twenty minutes or one-half hour 
covered. Remove cover and bake till 
brown. 

CREAM RICE PUDDING 

Two cups milk in double-boiler with 
two tablespoons cold boiled rice, three 
tablespoons sugar, pinch of salt. 
When it boils, beat up well 'and add 
three tablespoons cornstarch (Kings- 
ford’s), wet with one-quarter cup cold 
milk. Stir and cook until thick; then 
add beaten yolk of one egg and 
vanilla. Serve cold with whipped 
cream. 

PRUNE WHIP 

Whites of three eggs beaten stiff. 
Mix in one cup stewed prunes, 
chopped fine, a little sugar and vanil- 
la. Bake in buttered pan about 15 
minutes. Serve with cream. 

STEAMED CHOCOLATE 
PUDDING 

Two cups flour, one-half cup sugar, 
three teaspoons baking powder, one- 
half teaspoon salt, three squares 
Baker’s chocolate grated or four table- 
spoons cocoa, one egg beaten light, 
three tablespoons melted butter, one 
cup milk. Mix and sift dry ingredi- 
ents; add chocolate and mix thoroly 
with the flour mixture. Mix thfc 
beaten egg, milk and melted butter; 
pour it into the dry materials and 
beat well. Turn into a buttered pail, 
cover and steam about two hours. 
Serve with this 

Creamy sauce: One-half cup pow- 

dered sugar, two table-spoons butter, 
two tablespoons cream or milk, one- 
half teaspoon vanilla. Cream butter 
and sugar; add cream and cook over 
hot water until it is creamy; add 
vanilla and serve. 

PINEAPPLE FOAM 

One can grated pineapple, one cup 
whipped cream. Beat whites two 
eggs; add one-half cup powdered su- 
gar. Fold in the cream, pineapple and 
juice of one-half lemon. Chill and 
serve in glasses. 

CHEESE GINGERBREAD 

One cup molasses, four ounces 
cheese, one teaspoon soda, one-half 
cup water, two cups flour, two tea- 
spoons ginger, one-half teaspoon salt. 

Heat the molasses and cheese in a 
double- boiler until the cheesq is melt- 


ed. Add the soda and stir vigorously. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients and add 
them to the molasses and cheese al- 
ternately with the water. Bake fif- 
teen minutes in small buttered tins. 

Sunshine Cake 

Whites of six eggs; boil one cup 
sugar and a little water till it threads. 
Pour in whites and beat twenty min- 
utes. Add yolks and one cup flour. 

CREAM MUFFINS 

One pint flour, measured after sift- 
ing; add one heaping teaspoon baking 
powder and sift again. Beat together 
one pint of cream and one tablespoon 
of butter; add two beaten eggs, mix 
in the flour, drop in buttered muffin 
moulds and bake quickly. 

BEEF PIE 

Four pounds of beef (cut into piec- 
es), sear the beef in a skillet, season 
with salt and pepper; put in a pot 
with two cups of sliced onion and 
enough water to almost cover. Sim- 
mer slowly till meat is thoroly done. 
Take out the meat and thicken the 
gravy with a tablespoon of cornstarch 
rubbed smooth in a little water; add a 
little salt and Worcestershire sauce. 
Now make a pie crust of a lump of 
lard, three cups of flour and one cup 
of iced water, one-half teaspoon of 
salt. Put two cups of the flour and 
the lard together. Mix, then pour in 
the ice water; stir till well mixed. 
Put some flour on the board, then roll 
out crust; put in beef covered with 
gravy, then put on top crust. Bake 
thirty minutes. Fold a napkin around 
the baking dish and serve. 
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BAKER'S 

COCOA 

Is Good Cocoa 

Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 
carefully se- 
I lected high- 
[ grade cocoa 
1 beans, skilful- 
ly blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of 
chemicals or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 
great food value. 

WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Why “Mound City” House 
Paint HOLDS Its Gloss 

"VX7’HY do you see so many dull, 
* " faded-looking houses? 

The trouble with such houses is that they are Oil- 
hungry. They are painted with a paint that has not 
enough Linseed Oil in it— a paint that never could 
have enough Oil in it on account of the character of 
the pigments used. 

The best Paint must do two things. It must preserve and beautify. 
Do you know that Linseed Oil is the great preservative in Paint and 
that if it were not for the sake of appearance, you could give your 
house a coat of pure Linseed Oil, and it would be protected? 

The solid part of Paint (Strictly Pure White Lead, Strictly Pure Zinc, and, in 
some Paints, baser metals) acts as beautifier only. 

Strictly Pure Zinc absorbs more Oil than any other pigment and that is the reason 
for its use in Horse Shoe Paint. WHITE LEAD is used for its covering qualities, 
and ZINC for its Oil- carrying capacity. 

And Oil-carrying capacity is what your Paint must have if your property is to 
be protected. 

Horse Shoe Paint, while it covers and beautifies the surface thoroughly, is made 
of pigments that carry so much oil, that the first coat satisfies the oil -hunger of 
the wood leaving the second coat to gloss, harden, protect, and beautify. 

That’s why Mound City Horse Shoe Brand House 
Paint HOLDS its gloss. 


Mound City Paint Color Co. 

GOOD MAKERS OF GOOD PAINTS 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 

WM. H. GREGG, Jr., Vice-President 


NORRIS B. GREGG. President 


E. H. DYER, Secretary 




